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WISCONSIN’S FUND FOR CAMP LIBRARIES. 


We present in this issue what is practically the final report of the work 
in this state in raising the camp libraries fund. Only minor changes may be 
expected in the details of the report as here given. Our share in this par- 
ticular work has been done, and the funds made available to the central au- 
thorities in Washington. 

Wisconsin has done well—exceedingly well. We have closely ap- 
proached the quota which was set for us by the War Finance Committee. 
This was evidently based on something other than a simple per capita. 
Upon the basis of population only we have far exceeded the ‘sum this state 
might have been asked to give. Throughout the country there was the 
same generous response, and the total sum needed has been provided and 
even more besides. The latest advices place the total from all sources for 
this work at about $1,400,000. ‘ 

Our state campaign was under the energetic leadership of Mr. C. E. 
McLenegan, librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library, who accepted the 
post of state director. The Commission aided in the general campaign 
throughout the state by obtaining the services of Miss Lutie E. Stearns for 
chat duty. 

The planning of the local campaigns has been particularly the task of 
the librarians of the state. We congratulate them upon their valiant ser- 
vice. In carrying out these plans they have had the unstinting support of 
trustees and many other friends, not forgetting the valuable assistance of 
the press which has so freely aided in this as in many other patriotic ef- 
forts. To all will come the heartfelt thanks of the men in the camps for 
whom the work has been so cheerfully done. 
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Books for the camps. Our public 
libraries are urged to renew and ex- 
tend their efforts to obtain gifts of 
books for the camp libraries. Every 
readable book which can be collected 
is sadly needed. A book campaign 
should be planned and carried out 
at once. From our own libraries the 
books collected should be sent to the 
Chicago Public Library for distribu- 
tion. But it is to be noted that for 
the present magazines are not need- 
ed. New magazine material which 
is being sent in by mail is fully tak- 
ing care of this demand at present. 
Magazines can be received, however, 
and then disposed of to the Boston 
Book Company and other similar 
houses, which will be glad to furnish 
information as to what publications 
are of use to them. Magazines not 
salable in this way may be sold for 
old paper. In either case the money 
realized may be sent to the Finance 
Committee to be expended for new 
magazines and books. 


Child labor days. January 26th, 
27th, and 28th have been designated 
as Child Labor Days for special ob- 
servance in the synagogues, 
churches, and schools. In _ these 
times of war the strain upon our re- 
sources of labor power is vastly in- 
creased above the normal. The 
temptation to overstep the barriers 
which have been built up around 
the childhood of the nation is strong. 
But the farsighted course is one of 
conservation and development—not 
of present exploitation. Special em- 
phasis is this year to be placed upon 
these war-time problems. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee (105 
East 22nd Street, New York City) 
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offers the following special pamph- 
lets for those who will aid in the ob- 
servance of the day: 


No. 276—What shall we do for the 
children in time of war? 
277—A war measure: children 
in farmwork and school 
gardens. 
278—Safeguarding childhood in 
peace and war. 
267—Child labor in your state: 
a study outline. 


The Committee has numerous 
other publications, and will be glad 
to give all possible help to those li- 
braries which will make a special dis- 
play of such material and eall it to 
the attention of patrons. The Com- 
mission will gladly give much help 
through its Study Club Department. 
The Industrial Commission (Capitol, 
Madison) will give information 
about Wisconsin conditions. Let 
every library begin to plan now to 
put some special emphasis at the ap- 
pointed time upon this important 
subject. 


The war and books. The lead ar- 
ticle in the New York Times Book Re- 
view for November eleventh is on 
What the World Reads in Wartime. 
The article is a symposium of re- 
ports from a number of leading pub- 
lishing houses and has a direct mes- 
sage for those of us who are respon- 
sible for book purchases. Of course 
‘‘war books’’ are in great demand, 
including personal experiences and 
memoirs of men and women who 
have been in touch with world af- 
fairs. The same interest calls for 
books of history, both of the United 
States and of other leading countries 
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at war. Fiction of the lighter sort 
is not wanted, not that people do not 
feel the need of recreative reading, 
but ‘‘the typical novel of sentiment 
seems much too light and unreal a 
thing to retain its power to amuse 
in times like these.’’ There is a real 
demand for poetry, especially for the 
classics in poetry. The popularity 
of books of verse is noteworthy but 
most of the poets of today are appar- 
ently not meeting the needs. 

We have also seen it stated that 
there is a decided change in the char- 
acter of books called for by children, 
probably largely due to the influ- 
nee of the schools. Biography of 
American statesmen, stories of pa- 
triotism, famous oratory, are all in 
great demand by them. In this con- 
nection we call attention to the New 
York Public Libraries’ reading list 
on Patriotism noted in Miss Bas- 
com’s department in this issue. 


In this general connection let us 
call attention to Lieutenant Conings- 
by Dawson’s Literature im _ the 
Trenches in the Times Review for 
October twenty-first, for the light it 
throws upon the books of personal 
experience which we get from this 
great struggle. In one place he 
says: ‘‘The literature of the 
trenches consists in poking fun at 
yourself. Literature in peace times 
consists for the most part in the ex- 
pression of noble purposes which no- 
body practices. But when a man 
gets to the front he lives his noble 
purposes unconsciously and doesn’t 
want to read about them. There- 
fore the kind: of books he likes to 
read and the kind of poetry he likes 
to sing, are the sort of reflection of 
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himself that a coneave mirror gives 
of a very thin man.”’ 

So much then for the sort of thing 
the soldier wants in written form 
from others when he is in the thick 
of it all. But the new literature of 
the war, the new religion almost, 
that comes to us in their own writ- 
ings is quite a different thing. 

‘‘Unconsciously men in _ the 
trenches are creating a new litera- 
ture. It will be the only literature 
after the war that will count, for it 
will be a literature of selflessness. 
These men who have staked every- 
thing they value in the world for the 
sake of an ideal will come back to 
the days of peace with a new vision 
in their eyes. Without any con- 
sciousness of having been heroes, 
they will speak and live and write in 
terms of heroism. Compare the say- 
ings of Christ in the early years of 
his ministry with those he spoke 
when Calvary was in sight. The 
kind of literature we shall create 
when the war is over will be the 
kind that men write who have 
walked in Gethsemane together.’’ 

And Dawson’s own Carry On is it- 
self a wonderful illustration of the 
idealism that will underlie all the 
best that we shall get in the new lit- 
erature of the trenches.. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History. 
This is the title of the new quarterly 
issued by our State Historical So- 
ciety, of which the first number has 
just appeared. It will be a most val- 
uable addition to the resources of 
every public library, as it presents 
matter of interest in the history of 
our state in a most entertaining nar- 
rative form. The printing of source 
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material wll be left for the more 
technical publications of the society. 
The new journal will aim rather to 
give the story of Wisconsin’s history 
for the general reader. We extend 
to the new publication a warm wel- 
come for all our public libraries. 


Added tributes to Mr. Legler. A 
memorial meeting was held in Chi- 
eago on October thirtieth at which 
many persons prominent in the pub- 
lic life of the city and representing 
a number of civic, education, and 
professional organizations, united in 
paying tribute to the services of Mr. 
Legler as ‘‘fellow citizen, public ser- 
vant, fellow worker, man among 
men, no one’s enemy, everyone’s 
brotherly friend,’’ to qucte the 
words of Professor Graham Taylor 
in his address at the meeting. 


Mr. Frank G. Logan of Chicago 
has offered to be one of ten to donate 
$200 each for the purchase of an am- 
bulance for the Italian army to be 
named after Mr. Legler. We under- 
stand the fund is being rapidly ac- 
cumulated, there being many donors 
of smaller amounts. 


Library section of the Teachers’ 
Association. The luncheon and 
round-table discussion of the Li- 
brary Section of the W. S. T. A. at 
Milwaukee November second proved 
a most successful meeting. There 
was a large attendance of those di- 
rectly interested in the problems dis- 
eussed. Mr. M. H. Jackson of the 
Wood County Training School pre- 
sided. Miss Wieder of Fond du Lac 
and Miss Dickens of La Crosse dis- 
eussed library work in high schools, 
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each giving definiteness to her paper 
by apt illustrations from local expe- 
rience. Miss Wedin of the Commis- 
sion spoke on traveling libraries and 
their relation to rural school work, 
and Mr. Cheever of the Milwaukee 
Normal School urged more effective 
and energetic use of the school li- 
braries. Miss Jessie Rittenhouse of 
New York gave a most entertaining 
and instructive talk upon War 
Poetry. Despite other demands on 
time her hearers were loath to let 
her go and enjoyed to the full her 
bountiful store of anecdote, her vivid 
characterizations, and her many il- 
lustrations from the works of the 
poets of this war time, giving a spe- 
cially high place to the writings of 
Robert W. Service and Patrick Mac- 
Gill. Mr. MecLenegan reported the 
status up to date of the campaign 
for the war libraries fund. Mr. Rice 
of the State Superintendent’s de- 
partment was called upon and told 
of the rapid increase in the work of 
the teachers’ and young peoples’ 
reading circles. He aroused much 
interest by his announcement of the 
plans for the organization of 
School Patrons’ Reading Circles. 
These plans were approved by 
the general association on the 
following day and will be put in- 
to effect next fall. It is believed 
that they will bring about a wide 
adult reading of the best books. 
This should all react most favorably 
upon the general reading habits of 
each community and our public li- 
braries may expect to feel the early 
effects of this movement in a larger 
patronage. A full report of this 
meeting with its many valuable sug- 
gestions may be found in the pro- 
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ceedings of the association. A com- 
mittee to take charge of plans for 
next year’s meeting of the section 
was appointed, consisting of Mr. 
Cargill of Milwaukee, Miss Olson of 
Eau Claire, and Miss Dickens of La 
Crosse. 


Libraries in education. In the 
Christian Science Monitor for No- 
vember fifth is a report of the re- 
cent meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation at London. There was much 
emphasis in the addresses upon the 
formation of technical and commer- 
cial libraries and the development of 
research libraries in localities to suit 
the particular needs and industries 
of the district. This is of direct in- 
terest in connection with the rapid 
development of special libraries of a 
similar sort in this country, a de- 
velopment which we too have fore- 
seen is likely to increase even more 
rapidly after the war. 

But particularly striking is the 
analysis of the fundamental part of 
public libraries in our educational 
system, set forth in the address of 
Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, the presi- 
dent of the Association. We quote 
the following from the Monitor’s re- 
port: 

‘‘There were some people in the 
country, he said, who thought that 
one of the most striking lessons of 
the war was the danger of what they 
called ‘over education,’ and the fal- 
lacy of the idea that a high degree of 
intellectual training must of neces- 
sity produce a higher type of civili- 
zation. They pointed to Germany as 
an object lesson, and said that the 
most complete system of national ed- 
ucation that had ever existed had 
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led to the most appalling develop- 
ment of savagery and moral abase- 
ment that the world had ever seen. 
Were they, Mr MacAlister asked, in 
danger of doing for their own peo- 
ple what the German educators of 
the Nineteenth Century had done for 
theirs? He was confident that they 
were in no such danger if they only 
recognized what it was that had led 
Germany astray and had eaused her 
to make such a hideous use of the 
mechanism of civilization. Her in- 
tellectual development had two 
weaknesses, which in the event of 
war had proved to be so vital that 
they had brought about the corrup- 
tion and ruin of the whole. It lacked 
the essential elements of freedom 
and morality. 

One of the greatest virtues of the 
library movement, as an element in 
national education, was, in his opin- 
ion, that it was necessarily an in- 
strument of liberty. They were en- 
titled to believe that it was in their 
power to play an important part in 
strengthening those two elements in 
their intellectual training—freedom 
and morality—which would preserve 
them from the dangers into which 
the mind of Germany had been led 
by its drilled and regimented profes- 
sors. There had been a feeling in 
the early days of the war that they 
could afford to close down such 
places as public libraries and art gal- 
leries. That feeling was vanishing, 
and there was evidence of a distinct 
change of attitude on the part of the 
public. Far from closing down the 
libraries, people were beginning to 
consider that these institutions could 
be made to serve more effectively 
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the intellectual and practical needs 
of the community.’’ 


Libraries and schools. At the re- 
cent meeting of the British Library 
Association, Viscount Bryce pointed 
out that ‘‘one of the principal tests 
as to whether the schools had suc- 
ceeded in their work was the interest 
taken in reading.’? What a chal- 
lenge that is, not to the schools only 
but to our public libraries, to put 
forth every endeavor to make their 
work with children ever more and 
more effective. They must be 
‘‘caught young’’ if the reading habit 
is to be instilled as a vital part of 
their every-day life. The same idea 
is thus expressed in the bulletin on 
The School Library by Professor 
Wardlaw of the University of South 
Carolina. He says: 

“‘Tf, on the other hand, you feel 
that your children should have as 
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good a chance as any others; if you 
desire them to get that whole school 
of which the work of teacher and 
textbook is only half; if you wish to 
sharpen their wits, increase their in- 
tellectual power, and ennoble their 
ideas by contact with the brightest, 
the strongest and the best minds of 
all the world; if you would like to 
put within their reach one of the 
keenest, least expensive, most refin- 
ing and elevating means of pleasure; 
finally, if you would see your school 
a source and center of quickening 
and light to the whole community, 
you cannot afford to wait another 
session for a school library.”’ 

Let all our public libraries take to 
themselves these incentives to put 
energy into their work with chil- 
dren. The boys and girls of today 
are the readers and effective sup- 
porters of the public libraries of to- 
morrow. 





THE CAMP LIBRARIES FUND 


November 12, 1917. 

The Wisconsin Library War Council 
desires to make report through the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin to the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin on the results of the 
campaign to secure one million dollars 
for the libraries which are to be placed 
in the government cantonments. The 
following is an itemized statement of 
the amounts actually paid or pledged 
by each community in Wisconsin. If 
any error appears in the list, we shall 
be glad to have our attention called to 
it, because it is not unlikely that errors 
may have crept in, since memoranda 
were kept in three different places— 
Washington, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
and the Milwaukee Public Library. If 
any error is discovered, we beg that it 
may be reported at once. It will be 


traced and a corrected statement sent. 

The mathematical quota of Wisconsin 
in this campaign was about $25,000. 
So it will be seen that our good State 
has not only done her share but has 
considerably exceeded it. 


“Washington, Nov. 10, 1917. 
Mr. Chas. E. McLenegan, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Mr. McLenegan: 

It is a pleasure for the A. L. A. War 
Finance Committee to acknowledge receipt 
of your check of November 8th of $33,287.78, 
your total contribution to the Library War 
Fund to date. In addition to the amount 
sent we find that contributions have been 
sent to us direct amounting to $4609.54, 
making Wisconsin’s total contribution to 
date $37,897.32. 

Success in the million dollar campaign is 
already more than achieved and the com- 
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mittee expresses its most sinceré apprecia- 
tion for Wisconsin’s active and successful) 
part in the result. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) FRANK P. HILL. 

Chairman of the A. L. A. War Finance 
Committee, 26 Breevort Place, Brooklyn, 
nt." 


Since sending this check to Washing- 
ton, additional funds have accumulated 
in the Marshall & Ilsley Bank. It is 
difficult to know when the campaign can 
be called closed. Some communities 
take no notice of a request to report. 
Others say they will report. Some re- 
port, but do not “‘come across.” But 
when all outstanding pledges are in, 
Wisconsin’s contribution to the camp 
libraries, after all expenses are paid, 
will be approximately $41,000.00. 

WISCONSIN LiprARY War COUNCIL, 

C. E. McLEneaan, 


State Director. 


Report of Wisconsin Library War 


Council 
Nov. 12, 1917 

Amount 
MEE heh 06.0 reece wsedawece $3.85 
WE 5566005 66 W555 oS wE RR 9.76 
HEME GIO 8:66 0b e860 ve se wenus 86 
Amherst High School.......... 3.50 
WOE. Seta be 66 5d a he Riod-0S ees 374.27 
Po ee rr ere 467.35 
Avoca High School............. 2.90 
UGE boss erweccens ene Reames 3.63 
Adams County Schools.......... 17.95 
MME Dacacdaccracsvocveceds 2.95 
Ashland County Schools........ 56.34 
UMM edad ERE CCR soe ee eek ees No report 
ED CRiae Maes we eane Need Ces No report 
WIN fo knee Sd oaos we oecletaies No Report 
Pe eee 3.25 
Baraboo (Mrs. C. A. Runge).... 3.00 
MEM we ewnewld do one eudakens 5.00 
Bree One COO a veces cictcetes 80.12 
MOEN ¢ikalea diet coneneewe eee 12.00 
NEE Glas onicrus xno aed Gee were 916.88 
MNES 6 dial aS ere aierd\y lees A eeas 164.39 
Biack Hiver Walle. . occ cccccces 100.00 
Blair Bites Sahool. ......cccceccs 4.80 
WOOO. oo cis iimcvcccnceccs 6.00 
NID ss hares Saree canoe ens 34.45 
MN! S eiw ee wed sonics a ceinciots 3.75 
PMU, 66h db oe KER ninald erat ekes “2.62 
ERO hora. b a7 Wavelncidianelsowe uss 138.45 
PMN oo a5 bk d v0 benee cite 184.00 
ME cele srwtiee tens cewdcdeaes 10.05 
SN io Saasiatucaclecs vee tang 20.00 
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BE GOOG 6 6 hc cicdevcccccces No campaign 
Burnett County Schools........ 23.85 
CMM ccaccccressidcactesmaceus 1.90 
CN: ce vnkceceemaceedeasuns 2.50 
Cambridge High School........ 3.50 
CEI ore cnccaceveuceranus 7.06 
COMMIT, no. 60 6 ce Se escuoretecses 3.00 
Chippewa Falls ...ccccccccccce No campaign 
Clear LAK ...cccccccccccoccece 2.00 
CONE Sa daa er wiencceecesuuanes 20.00 
CORI 6. coc cc cceceeceececaes 250.69 
Coom VOMGF .ccccccccccceccece 3.20 
CO ic dgwi ceccdweeeseeucies 12.07 
CUMS, Savcccesscuwwveuune 78.90 
CROMER. codes cccvcdeccstscucs No campaign 
CHintemville 2 ccccccccwccccccees 15.60 
COREE ioe hk cece ce wetscccscces No campaign 
CEGAPUEEE 6 cc cccccccccscccoccce No campaign 
CGM nn ccectacvecuctesaceves 12.09 
WIGTENRUE oo cc cc cceksceseecess 1.50 
DelaMeld .wcccccccvcccseccscces 20.00 
TIAGO. (4 cet t.ceccvesedeesecven 137.09 
TOM 6k. dc ccvccssevacvecnsea 6.35 
TOPOEE ci ccdasksctcttesedceese 70.70 
DOWNING -cccccccvccccccccccece 2.10 
Drummond. .ccccccccccccccccces 2.50 
Durand .cccocccccccccceccecece 50.00 
Dodgeville .....ccccvcccccccccee No campaign 
Dunn County Schools.........- 23.95 
Bagle River .....e-eececceeceees 6.36 
last TOY ccccccccccccccecccss 74.00 
Blau Claire ..cccccccccscccccces 938.50 
Edgerton .......cccecccsccceees 125.90 
Ellsworth High School........--. 6.00 
WING 6 ccc cdinciceccdcdesoscces 46.00 
Bvansville ....cccccccccccccces 100.00 
WAUE, ob occ ccccecstcccesececons No report 
TEHOEM oc ccccccccccccccccscese 5.00 
Elkhart Lake .......cccceeccces No report 
Fairwater ....cccccccccccccccce 2.00 
Wald FIVER occ cccccectccccecces 2.15 
Fennimore ......-ccccccccccocs 37.00 
Fifield ..... Suvevaneequdedevunns 1.65 
Fond du Lac ....-ccccccccceces 560.00 
Fort Atkinson ......-eeeeseees 190.01 
West BGK «cc ccc ccccwccsccceves 32.00 
WROMIONE 2c ccc ccccccccccccccess 2.00 
WetenGM occ ccccccccsccees 7.35 
Fairchild ...ccccccccesccccccce No campaign 
Genoa Junction ........- ea aees 35.00 
CEE. 6 oc anecas breccewscbiagus 2.85 
CE cbs ccivcetoaeeureaces 2.08 
Grand Rapids ........cccccecees 60.00 
Grand View .....ccccccccseeee .50 
Granteburg ....ccccccccccccces 3.55 
Green Bay (not final).......... 1,234.82 
Green Bay (by Caroline Dobry) 1.35 
Greenw00d .....ccccccccccccecs 30.00 
Glenbeulah .......ccscccceececs No report 
Glenwood City ......cccccccees No report 
GeleGWTS 2c ccccccccccccccccs No campaign 
Hannibal .ncccccccdcccccccccee 1.00 
TiartforG 2. ccc ccccceccvcscces 203.10 
THORENS ok dap cccceccascceeces 2.00 
MIO Kccwecevscviccecwunsctes 100.00 
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Amount Amotrnt 
PN 05550 sue es sane uewwben 3.00 Morrisonville ......ccccccccccee 4.79 
Se CONOR o4565sss0eseuseees Noveport Mount Sterling 2.060 ccccccsvcns 2.50 
POND. 650Gss0ssse sores Guees BOBO “BONING. 566. cseesn erie erences 1.60 
RN. Siig win ows Sipe were ai mnecors Ce er er ee er re 23.55 
> 6s dowekscse sane sean’ re IND hain Se ecesew rea ses No report 
PEO 6 0624 6aGewn ae ou ae anitee No campaign DETGOR DUNCHON 0:6 kciisacevucs 12.05 
Ge ere Sr een oe Noreport Monroe Sunday Schools ........ 173.17 
RURUNNNEIND: 5 5s 5 6045056580555: Noreport Marathon County Schools ...... 123.11 
rn re A | eee ce ae eee 104.01 
Tole Tigh Behe. qn. cos ccccese ee PN ohik-e ho os 04.59.0600 ee awues 416.70 
SEE GA vn odaeS ey sere 1.45 NEE. fos cechiciivan naaeewines 108.55 
Ey ee en re Nocampaign New Holstein Tues. Club....... 2.00 
PN i vccueasedee scien seaees \ ae gs. Brrr 29.62 
PE 5 seu unease. Movepott WOW TOMAR .. 6 ccsrseevcsesevss 12.13 
PEMEIIRD:. 555504550 See ON aes $95.00 Marth Crandon 22.6 .sccsscesss 1.25 
Bee see Ss ears eee ease 7.438 North Freedom High School.... 1.80 
| Ore Nocampaign NeW LASDON 2.02 ccccccscsscces = 7.85 
I Sib acuneeccssesasenoee Nocampaign North Milwaukee .............. 69.75 
Juneau County Schools......... 47.18 North Pond du Lac.......ccese No campaign 
NS. 554540 b 5S aeeu ue seewes RGD! “SE oi es sae vse siren ks No campaign 
LCE Or eee 830.00 Oakfield High School........... 2.35 
DeNND. “os seu wh seuwenecuice WED “SN ois scenes 10.00 
ee ee en eer DE “MOD oo os cenie one eee ce ees 271.85 
Kewaunee County Schools ...... i a eae 2.10 
MNT 5 65cd owaiscswamwnseuwe DIG COMIOENEH “OR GRON ain. icsicciccwes sess eoes 3.75 
ee ee re 1,505.23 MNES. p-oss- cas be pane owe ees 2.50 
RR. ise eb esoeece boone ees Se Eo io oc ober ineseeruens 933.82 
NS ne oo esses ase ee Spas Re) SEEN 500-5: s co wwe areew nade Kes 1.25 
RateO SHOVE in 65 5-655 5S sess 259.65 CROWES oko eid ncvesesaey pe No campaign 
Re HRN oss aes canadaexeices S55 OeCpnte DEUS ....0civcccccunsvrens 9.65 
EO kets eGhsceatereeress 31.09 NN cksaes skis tis tes awieeenn No campaign 
DM. Sec ncbaaueasca sehen as S45 GROMROWES ..w..0 55 6cc ec ciccct se No campaign 
DER. once ss Shak hota eke cae els SESS PRPACOVING x ove iccvecces seve 5.26 
Linden High School. ......cesc-> 3.30 SOO: 5s Wns bee ico weer 12.00 
MIR 5 gps riciscs Severe as oN Geni Ra ate ole Ce PR i eereiis ose hare lee as ens 2.02 
Lowell Graded School .......... 2.01 Phillips (Barry & Barry)...... 10.00 
BE. 655666 oahe eae shee e nS wes 3.28 Pittsville High School.......... 1.25 
SEWED bask ai sderes sees asere Nocampaion  Pittsville .oociis sieves cs ccewts 5.80 
LaCrosse County Schools....... 102.77 GNU ociceleinierduiyipiere’ele ve aha 194.92 
PONE. bow cseevyeweres betes Bee. We. ok cccnisiweeweccwee eee 16.00 
I. nossa woe Skeets reese cue Be er ae rare ye aes 6.25 
AE errr Taree 650.19 Portage County Schools ........ 11.51 
BOR 55:5 cabs acee ees eewees 1.70 Pepin County Schools .......... 10.78 
BIRTRONOR 6 oasesuis'ses00s oe eesee DEGO  TRAMAPTR 06sec wc sere sy eciee® No campaign 
ee ee Sea No campaign Prairie GW BAC ic6ieeiicn dvecnic No campaign 
|, ER eens em $4600 Prairie du Chien ....6ciccccvescs No report 
Ee Pe Le Ie ei No report Polk County Schools .......... 46.32 
MISHOMGOHCE TAMIR: 6 os.o:5.5.6:0:0.9 001000 Noreport Port Washington ....ccceccsses 100.00 
BOUIOR .555604 eons bao o5 ee eewews RGees, HOGS. .eccvesises sl suavle as news 3.40 
DER TNIID oko a5os tn were eens ene BED “WOO Bice ces es cecees eres 15.87 
Ee ne re Bie “ROCCE. fkidicccacsectvavessces 14.69 
DERRERAING: 6 csv sas sueu seu ees-< R3S0F FID TAS: ook. se cccsasionssinesesies No report 
BRSMRIE Sas ansdxees een eee PD  ~ SUN ak spac sw etiwicscere sins Hiab 2,032.71 
DE: livin causauee ss eases . 250-85 Random DAKE « .sicccctcvescces 1.86 
ee er ee RO “NE o.oo oes ees nes 12.30 
SOR ee ie ae wahiae CEGO “TONNE iiss c oinsersssacneine 251.95 
Minocqua ....... eee cena 2.50 Reedsville High School.......... 6.00 
A Ce re etre | a eee 2.00 
PNNIIND ScGescs conse eens 15,029.03 Rhinelander Schools ...........- 15.00 
ee ee rrr ee SEOBL “PIMCIAMAG: oo ois 6 ccc scawasee-s 29.00 
Monroe BChools ......<cccessecss SGteO “FRCS TRS i o.00 bs sewnsiscwwcies 1.00 
Monroe Womans Club .........-. B00 WD Giclcinck ae ernie soeweinemne 5.82 
BROREOVE. 654050 3054.00 Sonwieeee ss 25 Rigen Cnot Qnel) 2s. cs.ccceacs 144.93 
Montfort High School .......... 2:80 Richland Center «......cccscces No campaign 
PEED 2:5 0 5 sess sadness 60.00 Richland County Schools........ 107.31 
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Amount 
OT Lee rae 38.66 
EOE PRC CEO TIO E 1.30 
CANO ik kpc pbc ban eee ecees 62.81 
Sheboygan Falls High School... 2.70 
IE orcs oo orlaare swaateiacn 6 os 16.30 
PEE 4s a Saraes ven eee memes 1,014.50 
IN ioe dc wb deere bea a6 ceees 3.05 
Soperton (Menomonie Bay 
SE CR Ss cekcseces 10.00 
Bowth Milwaukee ..0.oscccweces 67.83 
NUE occa wa ede yen ee ome 3.45 
EET Tee eer ee 269.70 
PE SEE. ss bec Geeneresnees 11.00 
cc avec wad nuded eae 1.25 
PN EN os crew yonee esse 84.82 
I NN ie eigrxi alert Kae ayes No campaign 
NER, i diesen ns oeeesawees 20.00 
PCC LEE CEO 8.65 
BO ier ares Coeecndweecwees 200.00 
ee COP ai iA eke tecwwtnnee’ 17.10 
BOFMOUP oc cvcccccccccceseccce tO COMpAIgn 
ED or Goa reaewereeteea’s No campaign 
Ne occ ceeecucemeue 1.50 
Sg a a en ae ee ee eae 2,009.44 
PE I hg re ott 4 ee Oe HORE No report 
NEON, © Sfecislientoa nk ae ieee as .80 
ROR elisa ek eis 8668 OE EROS ee 147.25 
SEE SoS sd dacctectawenes 182.86 
I NE ov cenvee ceateeeunss 212.65 
NE 2°. aavuriid HS RHO HSE SE 10.00 
ME (CONG Gieccccenst eeee awe 7.40 
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Amount 

VINEE Cou newee ensue eienesen 100.00 
Vernon County Schools ........ 249.27 
We iwaseenecoteveaceecenes No campaign 
Vilas County Schools—report... 20.43 
NNMNONIR Croc siwes-ccee eee dawes 5.00 
WINN io nc cbs sin we deewee esos 560.43 
CEM Cnc wce meangn doa beeen 280.50 
WENRD. o cost icdaeetes%sc es 70.28 
Wayne Township High School.. 2.10 
MINE Via cc cclcs'eaieaaln meee wale 216.81 
PMIRNINEIR ore a wavece wine ce ce & Oar 199.50 
NI Sos aw Gaerne ne eemae 219.0 
SENN Cig aia idwerk ane matees 6 aaa 203.88 
MEE \ coewn wea eekceue aes 8.35 
MIO oro a's sas beara acene ns 11.65 
WEIS ori e's woe ne usesiesace eens 92.50 
hs Sats be NR caewe ne aaween 5.40 
TE so hoes. concn ae ure hes 33.00 
WI 2 2 es we iessicaseeuede 150.00 
WRN io 5s Sc ticsesé erie wea 53.50 
WER Ow cat eceleewareeows 200.00 
WHEMMIUNED (occ ccecvieetewce ene No campaign 
eT oc cuedececeeaus No campaign 
NTMMOCUNMR ise cose eiewees 16.35 
Wilton High School ............ 2.00 
WHEN Seca deo cages wudevens 3.05 
WN sav caacdcvaeCenebaee us 2.90 
WEIN ovale cecanacaceeene 3.45 
NURIIOMEIIE, oecee sedcnesaccues 2.80 
Wonewoe High School.......... 4.50 
$41,863.24 





THE DATING OUTFIT AND ITS FUNCTIONS 


By Jessie Welles, Instructor, Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


Why do you stamp a date in divers 
places when charging books to readers? 
If you are conducting a public library 
for the benefit of the readers, (who 
are its owners), your first thought is 
that you stamp a date for the reader 
so that he may know when the book is 
due. If you are more interested in the 
mechanism of the library than in the 
reader your first thought is that you 
stamp the date in order to keep track 
of the time so that you may recall the 
book if the holder keeps it longer than 
you judge to be reasonable. 

The date fulfills both functions, the 
first on the reader’s card and the date 
slip, the second on the book card. If 
you are so unfortunate as to use no 
date slip the date on the _ read- 
er’s card does double duty—it 
serves for his convenience at 


home and his inconvenience when re- 
turning his book. At home, it tells 
him how many books he has out and 
when they are due. At the library it 
is the only guide by which the libra- 
rian can traee the book card and he 
must wait for her to do so. 

But why not have a date slip? It is 
of definite value to the reader and the 
library—a slip of plain paper, tipped 
lightly in so that it may be removed 
when full without tearing the fly leaf, 
it costs little in paper stock or in labor. 
The reader who borrows several books 
at a time, as all good readers should, 
cannot have a card bearing the date 
in every pocket to serve as a stop 
watch. He welcomes the kindly date 
Slip with its helpful information—but 
what information? The date he bor- 
rowed the book or the date he is ex- 
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pected to return it? In this busy, 
rushing life we all lead which fact 
would you rather find on that date 
slip? If you are an advocate of date 
of issue, ask your conscience that 
question. Probably the only justifica- 
tion for date of issue is in a tiny li- 
brary where funds permit but ne dat- 
ing stamp, or in a library open but oc- 
easionally when the rush is so great 
that the one librarian has no time to 
put down a charging stamp and pick 
up the other, but even then she can 
just as well discharge with the stamp 
set with the due date. Let us have a 
date slip for the reader’s convenience, 
so that he may find in any book the 
date he is asked to return it and that 
when he returns it he shall not wait for 
the librarian to find the book card. Our 
bread cast upon the waters will come 
back to us, for fines are simpler to com- 
pute and books returned may be set 
aside and slipped at our convenience. 
The date stamped upon the book card 
fulfills more than one function also, it 
is a record of the use of the book. But 
what do you care how many times a 
book has been out if you cannot tell 
how many times in the last year? That 
is the vital question in discarding, in 
rebinding, in replacing, in duplicating. 
Once set in the stamp the year stays. 
Why omit it? Are your shelves over- 
crowded? Try putting in the basement 
for a time all books not used in the 
last two years, or one year. This is an 
excellent plan for changing the aspect 
of the shelves, but all guess work un- 
less the year is in the dating stamp. 
Granting that we may do all these 
things, how shall we do them? Would 
you blur the title on a catalogue card 
so that no one could read it? Would 
you write the call number at an angle 
of forty-five degrees? Why not? Be- 
cause the reader could not read the 
title and because a toe-dancing call 
number is not in harmony with the dig- 
nity of the library. No, it is not—but 
neither are dates stamped for the read- 
er on card and date slip either courteous 
to him if blurred or dignified if fling- 
ing themselves all over the slip in 
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highly indecorous positions. They 
should be trim, even prim, and march 
in a staid, well aligned column from 
the top to the foot of the slip, giving 
their message with certainty and or- 
derliness. Any other behavior reflects 
upon the administration of the library, 
and who shall say what influence upon 
the reader’s respect for the book and 
his consequent treatment of it such in- 
different and careless handling can ex- 
ert. 

Let us have definite rules for charg- 
ing, as definite as the rules for cata- 
loging and as carefully followed. That 
is the human element in the lending 
system, but the mechanical part must 
be perfect also. Select your pencil 
daters with discrimination, and pur- 
chase without parsimony. You need 
quality in workmanship, steel, and rub- 
ber, and the length of service will prove 
the economy of the purchase. Consult 
supply catalogues and choose a holder 
which has some device for holding type’ 
in place. Tippy type will not register 
a readable date. Have iron bound 
rules for setting stamps carefully. The 
type may not stay in place but it shows 
a poor spirit of service through the 
day’s work when staff members fail 
to straighten it when it has shifted 
out of true. Teach the staff to hold 
the dater level when stamping. Rock- 
ing the dater, a common practice, 
makes a muddled impression and wears 
out the end sections of the type. Aim 
for legibility, order and neatness on 
book card, reader’s card and date slip. 

Ink pads warranted not to smear are 
hard on rubber type. Get a plain every 
day pad and treat it well. Do not soak 
it with ink, especially on a dry day. 
The next damp day your pad will be a 
puddle. Turn it upside down at night and 
keep the ink near the surface. One 
authority says to keep two pads alter- 
nating, each in use for a week and then 
inked and allowed to stand a week while 
the other serves. 

If you use more than one date, as 
date due and date of return, use differ- 
end colored pencils. To the librarian 
accustomed to one, the current date, 
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the idea of two or more pencils con- 
jures up a vision of unbearable com- 
plexities. As a matter of fact, with 
the use of colored pencils, it is not con- 
fusing at all. 

Give some of these suggestions a fair 
and open minded trial, and the moun- 
tains will shrink to mole hills. The 
suggestions are based on experience, 
not on theory, and many mountains 
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have shrunk to mole hills in their many 
years’ testing. The main thing is to 
serve the reader well. Having wel- 
comed him to a dignified, well ordered 
room and supplied him with a good 
catalogue we must charge the book he 
chooses in a way which is most con- 
venient for him and which reflects the 
library’s policy of orderliness, exact- 
ness, and dignity. 


HOW TO BE A TREASURER 


By Julia Wright Merrill, Instructor, Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


To a librarian an experience for a 
year or more as treasurer of any large 
organization is a liberal eduation in 
business methods. But often much of 
this knowledge is acquired slowly and 
painfully, either by the time worn meth- 
od of making mistakes, or by dint of 
asking a great many questions. For 
most librarians are not primarily busi- 
ness women, though they are quick to 
learn when they see the necessity. 
With the multiplicity of clubs in every 
city and state, any librarian may be 
called on to serve her turn as treasurer. 
For the sake of her library and of her 
own standing in the community, she 
must fill the position creditably. So 
the following suggestions, gathered 
from the writer’s recent experience as 
treasurer of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion, are presented in the hope that 
they may be of service to some one 
beginning her term of office. They 
should be supplemented by a refer- 
ence to Robert’s Rules of Order, es- 
pecially for sample forms of the an- 
nual report. 

The treasurer is usually elected or 
appointed at the annual meeting. The 
outgoing treasurer must however hold 
over long enough to pay the expenses 
of the meeting and record and receipt 
the dues received then. After balanc- 
ing her bank book she sends her suc- 
cessor a check for ihe amount shown 
in the balance, together with a copy 
of her annual report, her account book, 
membership file, and perhaps a box of 
old records. The year’s duties begin, 


for the new officer, with the receipt of 
this check, and the opening of a bank 
account in which to deposit it. To 
keep this fund quite distinct from the 
treasurer’s personal account it is wise 
to use the name of the organization, 
followed by the treasnrer’s name, or to 
enter directly under the treasurer’s 
name with the word “treas.” always 
added—for example, Wisconsin Library 
Association, Mary Jones, treas., or 
Mary Jones, treas. The exact form of 
entry once determined upon with the 
bank, the signature of all checks drawn 
and the endorsement of checks deposit- 
ed must agree with it. Money orders 
can be deposited in this account as 
easily as checks, saving trips to the 
post office. The record on the stubs of 
the check book should be carefully kept 
to show the exact size of the account, 
and the bank book balanced frequently 
enough to check the treasurer’s figur- 
ing. Some large banks are now re- 
quiring a monthly balancing of all ac- 
counts. : 

All bills should be paid promptly and 
by check, for the returned check is as 
valuable as the receipted bill. Both 
records are kept until the accounts are 
audited at the end of the year, or even 
for several years. The by-laws of most 
organizations require the o. k. of the 
president and seeretary on each bill be- 
fore it is turned over to the treasurer. 
This rule relieves the latter of much 
responsibility and should be universal. 
Small amounts for postage or inci- 
dentals may be paid by the treasurer 
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personally. Before the end of the year 
or oftener if necessary, they are accu- 
mulated in an itemized bill which is 
then properly approved and paid by 
check. In the same way an outside 
speaker at the annual meeting presents 
his bill for traveling, hotel expense, or 
fee. The account book and bank book 
will then agree, the total receipts equal- 
ing the bank deposits and the itemized 
expenditures corresponding exactly to 
the checks drawn. 

The treasurer also inherits a mem- 
bership file, which we may assume is 
kept on cards. The standard three by 
five catalogue cards may easily be made 
to show payments for a series of years. 
Give the date of payment, the amount 
and the period covered. At the time 
of year required by the by-laws, no- 
tices for dues must be sent out. This 
may be done on a post card, so worded 
as to be a notice not a dun, or the 
notice and a coin card may be included 
in an envelope. The latter plan is 
better, but three cent letter postage may 
make it impracticable. Choose between 
these two types of notice: 


Members of the Wisconsin Library Association 


This is the time of year, according to your 
by-laws, when the annual dues of $0.50 are 
payable. Money so collected is spent for 
speakers at the annual meeting and for the 
necessary printing, stationery and postage. 
Will you do your share by sending this 
amount promptly to 

MARY JONES, Treasurer, 
Public Library, Springfield, Wis. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To Mary Smith: 
Annual membership dues for the year 
Oe ccc cederuraineueekneenn aa seee $0.50 
Dues payable on or before July 1st to 
MARY JONES, Treasurer, 
Public Library Springfield, Wis. 


Upon receipt of the money, proper 
entry is made in the card file and the 
account book, and a post card receipt 
sent. 

Small dues are particularly hard to 
collect. We remember to write a check 
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for five dollars but put off finding the 
proper coin card with which to send 
fifty cents. In the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation the treasurer is always ex-offil- 
cio chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. Last year she chose her fellow 
members to represent the larger li- 
braries of the state and the districts 
into which the state was divided for 
institutes. Each committeeman not 
only worked to get new members but 
also collected dues from old ones, send- 
ing the treasurer one check which cov- 
ered many small payments, as well as 
valuable information regarding resig- 
nations, changes of address, etc. The 
personal presentation of the value of 
the association at the district meetings 
counted for more than any amount of 
letter writing by the treasurer. The 
use of a few guide cards in the mem- 
bership file will make it easy to count 
and report at the end of the year new 
members added, members lost, net gain 
or loss, total number. 

Treaiment of members whose dues 
remain unpaid for several years must 
vary with the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, and will usually be covered in its 
by-laws. If its aim is missionary the 
rules should not be so strict as to lose 
members by insistence upon payment 
of back dues. In any case the treas- 
urer’s duty is to see that payments do 
not lapse from carelessness, and if 
possible, to keep extreme situations 
from arising. 

Monthly reports may be expected in 
organizations meeting often. They are 
less formal than annual reports but 
should include the balance at last re- 
port, money received since, total in- 
come, expenditures, balance. The an- 
nual report, prepared before the an- 
nual meeting, must begin with the bal- 
ance reported in the preceding annual 
report, and give the total receipts dur- 
ing the year, making the total income. 
Expenditures should be itemized and 
grouped in large classes, so that they 
may be the basis for next year’s budget. 
The balance reported between receipts 
and expenditures must agree with the 
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bank book balance, or a statement made 
that checks are outstanding. Report, 
bank and account books and bills or 
vouchers should be turned over to an 
auditing committee, which reports on 
them before the treasurer’s report is 
accepted. No one should feel that this 
shows any lack of confidence in the 
treasurer. It is for her protection quite 
as much as for that of the club. If her 
records have been carefully kept she 
may be proud to show them and prove 
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that her work has been well done. 

Let no one think that the work of 
the treasurer is all drudgery. She is 
usually a member of the executive com- 
mittee and helps plan policies and out- 
line programs for the year. She gains 
a knowledge of the personnel of the or- 
ganization and an interest in its wel- 
fare which is well worth while. For 
this reason the treasurership, like other 
offices, should be passed on often, per- 
haps every year, at least every few 
years. 





DEDICATION OF THE SOUTH MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


After twenty years in rooms, first 
in the high school, later on the second 
floor of an office building, and finally in 
the back of a store, the South Milwau- 
kee Public Library moved into its com- 
modious new Carnegie building in Oct- 
ober. The formal opening of the build- 
ing to the public occurred on Thursday 
evening, November 8, The exercises 
were held in the assembly room of the 
library, and the following program was 
carried out: 


TOMY pow vwneees wenecanewnres Orchestra 
GN err rer Mrs. G. A. Morison 
3. Address and Presentation of Library 

UP CP vewcccaseveeas Fred L. Hook 


President, Board of Trustees 
4. Acceptance of Library for the City 
Matthew Potter 
of the Board of Aldermen 
D:D kip eseedeweuws Miss Ella Louise Fink 
6. Address—The Library’s Place in the 
Community...Mr. C. E. McLenegan, 
Librarian, Milwaukee 
7. Remarks by our Librarian........ 
Miss Gladys Hook 
Reception and Inspection of Building 


A pleasant feature was the singing 
of America and Star Spangled Banner 
by the audience at the opening and 
close of the program. The committee 
of arrangements had taken the pre- 
caution to distribute mimeographed 
copies of the two songs, so that the 
singing of them by the large audience 
was effective. Both Samuel A. McKillop 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, and 
Miss Hazeltine, representing the Free 


Library Commission, who were in the 
audience, were called upon to speak 
during the evening. 

The Carnegie Corporation gave $15, 
000 for the building, and the city, ac- 
cording to the contract, provided the 
lot, utilizing an advantageous site al- 
ready owned, but heretofore used ar 
a dumping ground. There was much 
comment during the evening on the 
transformation that the new building 
had brought to an unsightly lot, there- 
by establishing a civic institution in the 
central part of the city. 

The architect was E. O. Kuenzli of 
the firm of Charlton & Kuenzli, Mil- 
waukee. The building is of the high 
basement order, constructed of tapestry 
brick, plain and substantial in appear- 
ance, but commanding attention for 
good lines and architectural design. It 
has about the usual interior arrange- 
ment of the smaller Carnegie buildings, 
with the addition of a much needed 
office for the librarian; and a change 
in some details that not only add to 
the ease of administration, but to the 
pleasing effect. The walls are tinted 
in a soft green, chosen to harmonize 
with the oak woodwork and furniture. 
The lighting is indirect and the fixtures 
are artistic. 

In the course of the President’s ad- 


. dress the manner in which the $15,000 


was spent was itemized by contracts. 
These figures are added herewith. It is 
a matter of pride to the South Milwau- 
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kee Board that they secured so well 
built and well appointed a library for 
the appropriation, and that they kept 
within it except for a very small 
amount. The figures will show the ap- 
portionment of funds. It is doubtful 
whether the building could be con- 
structed today for the same amount, 
owing to increased cost of labor and 
material, even in the brief time since 
their contracts were let. 
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RRR OUNOE iisiscnsesovese ee ea oc0- bes $4,495 
EE ic.8hssew eaNrawwene ewe eneles 5,144 
Lath amd plastering oii. cccccesvcees 697 
I. Ce Ghin eantcanees neasp sees 705 
PI UNG 86 caer terra doeteedives 1,007 
PN UNE oaeinvcccaiessncsaceccws 182 
Sr ere eer aire ree oa 150 
Painting and glazing...........e08. 608 
Se Se ee ee eee 362 
TSCCINC  TTIEN 66 oie kad ce escawwsava 166 
iN 56S aSS Saleew dade er 625 
PE MOND ooo 66.0 0:05 3: 6h000 0 0eccde 50 
Shrubbery and’ grading ............ $25 
PES. isa naa eroiee esis seas e ee 780 

$15,296 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


We give below the report of the 
treasurer of the association for the last 
fiscal year. It shows a balance on hand 
to depend upon in planning for next 
year’s meeting. But the activities of 
the association should be fully sup- 
ported by the current dues of the mem- 
bership, and we hope to see next year 
an increase from this source. This 
increase must come from new members. 
There are many in the state who are 
not members of the association, who 
should be urged to join. Let each pre- 
sent member take it upon himself to 
add another to the list before the Mil- 
waukee meeting of 1918. Miss Wied- 
er’s list of “paid up members’’ now in- 
cludes 215 names. Let’s put the total 
over 300 before next meeting! 


TREASURER’S REPORT, WISCONSIN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION, 1917 


Receipts 
Amount on hand at beginning of year $38.19 





Received from ues... ..ccccecccces 109.00 
Received from the State Commission 50.00 
rr ere ere 197.19 
Expenditures 

April 19 Callie Wieder, postage and 
WIEN Sino dew eaneseule $20.00 

May 19 Dennison Mfg. Co., coin 
NN 6.5.0560655504045% 9.00 
Oct. 11 Expenses of speakers..... 90.39 

Oct. 20 Ada J. McCarthy, postage 
end GRPTOM ..0ccscces 5.89 

Oct. 20 P. B. Haber Printing Co., 
MORES . cavsor ec iseavene 5.00 
ON isis i coederer ers $1380.19 

Balance on hand, Nov. 20, 
|) a errr yrereer a 67.00 
$197.19 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Morning class appointments with 
definite time for afternoon technical 
practice work have followed the cus- 
tomary schedule of the School, with 
such variations as experience and chang- 
ing times dictate. With new members 
coming to the faculty some of the 
courses have been reorganized, while 
others have met the changes of new 
text books. Collateral reading and 
problem work are features in con- 


nection with many of the courses; class 
discussions of reading and problems are 
proving unusually spirited this year. 
The regular courses, cataloguing, classi- 
fication and subject headings, book se- 
lection, reference, trade bibliography 
and bookbuying, loan administration, 
and their related topics are scheduled 
throughout the first semester, while 
such short courses as library literature, 
publishing houses and the making of 
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books, are accorded due recognition. 

The course in current events has 
awakened much enthusiasm. The 
course was opened by Prof. W. G. Bley- 
er, head of the Department of Journa- 
ism, with a discussion of how to read 
a daily paper, how to follow the news 
from day to day, and what papers to 
read. On succeeding weeks the new 
revenue bill, the selective draft, New 
York city elections, and political part- 
ies in Europe have been discussed by 
Mr. Lester, of the Library School fac- 
ulty, Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, in charge 
of the draft for Wisconsin, Prof. Ford 
H. MacGregor and Mr. G. H. Stewart 
of the Department of Political Science. 
There is a lively interest in the daily 
papers and an intelligent discussion of 
the news as an outgrowth of these lec- 
tures. 

Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse was a 
welcome guest of the School, Saturday 
morning, Nov. 3. She lectured on 
War Poetry, and later, while coffee was 
served, conducted a very delightful in- 
formal sympcsium on varicus phases of 
modern poetry, telling manv interest- 
ing things about the poets themselves, 
and repeating many.of their poems to 
illustrate her points. 

Other lectures during these opening 
weeks have been given by Prof. E. H. 
Gardner of the School of Commerce on 
Effective Business Letters, and Mr. 
Charles E. Brown, Chief of the State 
Historical Museum on Printing and Lab- 
eling. 


Library School Notes 


Miss Merrill, Mr. Lester and Miss 
Hazeltine represented the School at the 
annual meeting of the State Library 
Association at Green Bay, and Mr. Les- 
ter attended the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
in Milwaukee. 

On October 27, Miss Hazeltine gave a 
tea at her home on North Carroll Street 
in honor of Miss Welles and Miss Mer- 
rill, who joined the faculty at the be- 
ginning of the semester. 

The fall picnic which is one of the 
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pleasant annual customs of the School 
was held at Maple Bluff on Lake Men- 
dota, Friday afternoon, November 9. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Frederickson invited 
the class to use their summer cottage, 
a courtesy which they have extended to 
preceding classes, and one which is 
greatly appreciated, as the place is 
ideal. It is not necessary to enlarge 
on the delights of the picnic, for on 
reading this notice, all members of 
classes from 1913 to date will imme- 
diately call to mind the happy time that 
their own class had at the Frederick- 
son Cottage. 

Gertrude Cobb, Mrs. Harriet Muir 
Stewart, both 1911, Leila Janes, 1913, 
and Callie Wieder, 1914, were welcome 
callers at the School within recent 
weeks. 


Alumni Notes 


In checking the new edition of the 
Handbook of the American Library 
Association for 1917, it is found that 
114 of our graduates are members of 
the American Library Association— 
37%. We hope next year that at least 
50% will be members. It. is a good 
professional investment, and a proof 
of professional loyalty. 

Lena V. Brownell, 1909, has been 
promoted to the position of first assis- 
tant in the catalogue department of 
the Portland (Ore.) Public Library: 
Miss Brownell has been on the staff of 
the Portland Library for several years. 

Mrs. Eugenia Marshall Rainey, 1909, 
has been reappointed to a position in 
the St. Louis Public Library. Mrs. 
Rainey will continue in library work 
while her husband, Dr. Warren R. 
Rainey, is serving in a base hospital 
“somewhere in France.’’ 

Myrtle M. Cole, 1910, who has been 
librarian at Raton, N. M., for five years 
was married on Noverber 21 to Mr. 
Andrew Scott Robson. They will live 
at Cedar Bank Farm, Westmoreland, 
Kansas. 

Katherine Kiemle, 1910, has been 
promoted to the position of first assis- 
tant in the Business-technica! depart- 
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ment of the Portland (Ore.) Public Li- 
brary, after several years of service as 
a general assistant in the department. 

Corina Kittleson, 1910, has recently 
been appointed head cataloguer of the 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
California. Miss Kittleson is also sec- 
retary of the Fourth district of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

Florence E. Dunton, 1911, has been 
appointed acting-librarian of the East- 
ern Illinois State Normal School at 
Charleston, to serve during the absence 
of the librarian, Miss Mary J. Booth, 
in France, where she hes gone for war 
relief work. 

William E. Jillson, 1912, resigned as 
librarian of the West Allis Public Li- 
brary during the summer to enter upon 
newspaper work in the Milwaukee dis- 
trict. 

Marion E. Potts, 1912, resigned from 
the librarianship of the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, Denton, Texas, to accept 
the position of acting-librarian in the 
Municipal Reference Bureau’ of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Elizabeth §. Koelker, 1913, 
librarian of the Municipal Reference 
Bureau, University of Wisconsin, has 
been granted leave of absence for the 
year. 
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Frances A. Hannum, 1915, has been 
elected librarian of the Racine Public 
Library. She has resigned from the 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library, to 
take effect late in November, and will 
begin her work in Racine early in De- 
cember. 


Summer Session Notes 


Maud R. MacPherson, Summer 1898, 
1902, 1904, has been appointed to a 
position in the War Service Division 
of the Quartermaster’s Department at 
Washington, D. C. 


Winifred Bailey, Summer 1900 and 
1910, librarian of the Merrill Public 
Library, resigned in October to accept 
a similar position in West Allis. Miss 
Bailey succeeds Wm. E. Jillson. 

Marion Dahl, Summer 1912, has been 
elected librarian of the Public Library, 
Boise City, Idaho. Miss Dahl has been 
librarian in Two Harbors, Minn., since 
1914. 

Ada M. Nelson, Summer 1913, has re- 
cently gone to the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul, as assistant in the 
cataloguing department. 

Maria Hahn, Summer 1917, has been 
appointed assistant in the Antigo Pub- 
lic Library. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Reports of increases in appropriation were received during the month from sev- 


eral libraries. 


trustees may have had in this particular. 


The editor will be glad to learn of the success other librarians or 


Notes regarding all phases of library 


activity in the state are invited. Continue your acquaintance with the librarians 


you met at the state meeting through the medium of the Bulletin. 


Send contribu- 


tions for this department to Helen Turvill, Library School, Madison, Wis., before 
the 15th of each month for inclusion in the next issue. 


Books for soldiers and _ sailors. 
Among the libraries making second 
shipments of books during the past 
month are Antigo, Appleton, Kenosha, 
Oshkosh; North Fond du Lac has re- 
cently collected a quantity of books for 
the purpose. That these books are 
reaching their destination and meeting 
with appreciation is a fact which has 
been reported by the soldiers them- 
selves. Miss Mathews, assistant li- 
brarian at De Pere, has heard in this 
way about the books she gave. A do- 
nor in Fond du Lac received a card 
from a private at Camp Grant saying, 
“Tam reading The Passing of the Ameri- 
can, by Prof. Royce, (a book she gave) 
and like it very much’. From Camp 
MacArthur, at Waco, Texas, where the 
Wisconsin National Guard are located, 
comes word that the men are eager for 
interesting books dealing with the con- 
flict they are entering. A _ sergeant, 
found reading Over the Top, said all the 
boys were trying to get it. The Y. M. 
C. A. educational director in a commun- 
ication to the Nation writes: ‘‘We could 
circulate 100 copies each of such books 
as Over the Top, A Student in Arms, 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, Victor 
Chapman’s Letters from France, and 
Ambulance No. 10, as well as a consider- 
able number of weightier works on the 
war and on modern history’’. 

What Wisconsin libraries advertise. 
Evidently space in the newspapers for 
library notes on war books and ma- 
terial dealing with food conservation is 
easily secured. During the month the 
following libraries have advertised in 
this way recent books on the war, most 
of the lists being annotated: Beloit, 


Fond du Lac, Fort Atkinson, Janesville, 
Jefferson, Ladysmith, Sparta, Stough- 
ton and Tomahawk. Books on Russia 
were featured by Fort Atkinson and 
Superior; Red Cross, by Fond du Lac; 
economical cookery by Cumberland, 
Sheboygan, and Waukesha. Library 
notes for one week in Waupun and Ke- 
waskum <«ontained the recipes them- 
selves, with notice that others could be 
borrowed from the library. 

De Pere. A fire probably caused by 
defective wiring did considerable dam- 
age to the library quarters and 
destroyed all the encyclopedias, the 
Century dictionary, and some bound peri- 
odicals. 

Elkhorn. A gain of 55 per cent in 
circulation for October, 1917, over that 
of October, 1916, is reported. 

Fox Lake. The village board in- 
creased the appropriation for the library 
by the sum of $275. 

Green Bay. Story hours et the library 
commenced in November instead of Jan- 
uary. Dorothy Merrill is in charge. 
She is a graduate of the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, and has 
studied under Mrs. Thorne-Thompson. 

Hudson. A window display of new 
books purchased this fall has been made, 
featuring groups of books—books for 
boy scouts, Red Cross, ete., with posters, 
all having a uniform background of red 
with large black letters. The library has 
received a gift of 200 books, among the 
number being a beautiful set of Dickens 
and sets of Stevenson and Scott, which 
are much superior to those which have 
been in use. 

Instruction has been given to high 
school classes in the use of Readers’ 
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Guide, with special topics for the class 
to look up instead of test questions. A 
Library evening for the teachers, with 
appropriate book displays and posters, 
was held in November. 

Mr. Gatchell has been appointed to 
the board in Mr. Cline’s place, and has 
been elected president. 

Kenosha. A_ second shipment of 
books for the soldiers and sailors has 
been sent out from Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library. The total number sent to date 
is 1,800 volumes. Members of the 
Junior Literary Club, under supervision 
of the children’s librarian, are making 
serap books for the soldiers. The library 
circulated the Second Liberty Loan no- 
tices in every book drawn during the 
month of October. 

Ladysmith. News of the establish- 
ment of a county traveling library sys- 
tem in Rusk county has recently been 
received. The librarian of the Public 
Library at Ladysmith, the county seat, 
writes: “Our circulation throughout 
the county has grown, and is now quite 
large. Because of the use of books to 
such an extent by people outside of the 
city, we decided at the last meeting of 
the library board to ask the county 
board for an appropriation. The county 
board allowed us $350 for the first year 
and $200 for the succeeding year to 


establish and maintain traveling 
libraries.”’ 
Madison. Scrap books to be filled for 


wounded soldiers and sailors are being 
sold at the Free library. The school 
children, under the direction of the art 
teacher, will make 300 books. 
Manitowoc. The library board’s re- 
quest for $5,064 to cover the running 
expenses of the library was granted. 
This represents an increase over the 
amount for last year, which was $4,600. 
Mineral Point. The library is receiv- 
ing copies of the Camp Grant edition of 
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Trench and Camp, which will help to 
keep those at home in touch with what 
the soldiers are doing. 

Mukwonago. A rental collection has 
been started by the library. 

Neenah. Additional appropriation of 
$500 has been made to the library. 

New London. A public reception and 
appropriate program took place at the 
library in November, when the museum 
was officially accepted. 

Prairie du Chien. New book cases 
and additional tables and chairs have 
been installed in the library, which 
now has the exclusive use of the old 
council chamber on the first floor of the 
city hall. The walls have been redeco- 
rated. The hours have been lengthened 
to include every evening except Sunday. 

Reedsburg. The library appropria- 
tion has had another increase of $200, 
making a total of $1,700 received. 

Stevens Point. The library did its 
share in advertising the Second Liberty 
Loan by inserting in books circulated 
about a thousand slips sent from Wash- 
irgton by the Women’s Liberty Loan 
Committee. 

South Milwaukee. Since the library 
has been transferred to the new build- 
ing, the circulation has passed the hun- 
dred mark on several days. Notice of 
the formal opening appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Washburn. The young people’s so- 
cieties gave a book social in November, 
with a program and light refreshments. 
Each who came was expected to pre- 
one good book at the door, thus col- 
lecting Washburn’s quota for the war 
libraries. 

Whitewater-Normal School. Amy W. 
Noll, a graduate of Grinnell College, 
with library experience in the Iowa 
State College, at Ames, has succeeded 
Miss Boyd as librarian. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Helen R. Cochran 


What subjects do you wish discussed in the bulletin this year? Write and tell 
us about those new ideas, or about the problems that will not be solved. All 
items should be sent to the editor, Helen R. Cochran, Wisconsin Library School, by 
the 15th of the month for inclusion in the next issue. 


An Argument for Library Support 


The following sound argument for 
community support of a library in war 
time is condensed from a series of edi- 
torials in New York Libraries, August, 
1917. It has been used effectively be- 
fore a town council in Wisconsin in ob- 
taining an increased appropriation for 
1918. 


“As was perhaps to be expected in the ten- 
tative, experimental status which libraries 
are still occupying in many communities, re- 
ports are already coming in of a shrinkage 
of library income and of serious financial 
difficulties in the case of some of the weaker 
libraries, attributed to concentration of in- 
terest and of charitable effort on causes re- 
lated to the war. * * * From libraries 
thus situated, the question is coming to us 
with unpleasant frequency as to how they 
shall attempt to meet the difficulty. Some 
are even proposing a temporary cessation of 
library service, and are asking if we can 
suggest any practical means of avoiding 
such a necessity. 

“We have said the situation thus presented 
was to be expected, considering the new and 
experimental position occupied by many li- 
braries, but the difficulty is not really a mat- 
ter of the times; it is a matter purely of 
misunderstanding as to the real function 
that a library is to fill in its community. 
There is nothing in logic or necessity for the 
development of any such dilemma. If any 
community at a time like this is ready to 
allow its library to close or to reduce its 
service, it can mean only that that com- 
munity has been allowed to remain in ignor- 
ance both of the real economy and of the 
real benefit which it is the business of the 
library to provide. Any real remedy there- 
fore for the difficulties with which we are 
dealing involves a removal of this ignorance, 
and in any attempt at this, the logical place 
to begin is with the fundamental axioms on 
which the community library rests. 

“The first of these axioms is that the 
properly equipped library is an _ essential 
means of economy to every user of books, 
magazines or newspapers in the community. 
As is the nature of axioms, this statement 


is so simple and self-evident that it does not 
need demonstration. It is merely another 
wey of saying that it is cheaper for ten or 
one hundred persons to use the same book, 
encyclopedia or periodical than for each of 
the ten or one hundred to buy that bit of 
reading for his exclusive use. It is but say- 
ing that when one hundred persons combine 
their book expenditures into a common fund 
they can provide a hundred times as much 
reading for a given sum as if each had only 
the result of his own expenditure to use and 
enjoy. It is to say that a given supply of 
books, equipment and iibrary service will 
cost each individual user in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of persons who combine 
in providing for it. Just as surely as @ 
quantity is increased by multiplication or de- 
creased by division, an individual's book 
privileges are increased and his expenses de- 
creased by the community library. Without 
a library it is simply impossible that there 
be any real economy in a community in the 
use of kooks, paper and print. On this 
ground alone, therefore, the library stands 
peculiarly as a necessity of war time, a 
thing demanded by that call for universal 
economy which has been proclaimed as an 
essential part of patriotic service. We are 
learning today with a new appreciation that 
in every waste there is not only a personal 
loss but some failure in patriotic duty, for by 
every item of waste the individual’s ability 
to do his full part in the cause of country 
and humanity is to that degree diminished. 
There can be no question as to the truth of 
this or as to its bearing on the issues of the 
conflict. What right then has any individual 
to adopt the wasteful, individualistic way of 
supplying his book needs when there is a 
public library ready to supply those needs 
at a fraction of the cost? Or what right 
has any community to compel this waste by 
failure to provide the only economic means 
of meeting those needs? 

“All talk then of the library being a thing 
that may properly be supported in time of 
prosperity but that must yield to other things 
in time of economic stress involves a fallacy 
and _ self-contradiction so obvious that it 
ought not to be difficult to make every tax- 
payer, public officer or individual library 
patron see it. To say the demands of other 
causes are so great that the library must 
yield its claims is to say that the more money 
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men are compelled to spend on their read- 
ing, the more they will have available for 
these causes! It is to say that by wasting 
in one line of expenditure, they will be able 
to increase their gifts! 

“Economic pressure, the call for rigid 
economy, is never and can never be a cause 
for closing or weakening the library. If ever 
it is made-the occasion for such action, it is 
in direct violation of the ends it assumes to 
serve. No community can be too poor to 
maintain a community library. The greater 
is poverty, the greater its need of providing 
profitable reading for its people in the most 
economic way, the public library.’ 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History 


The State Historical Society has re- 
cently begun the publication of a quar- 
terly, The Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory. The society undertakes to supply 
its several publications gratis to the 
public libraries of Wisconsin, subject 
to the condition that the receiving li- 
brary will undertake permanently to 
preserve them and to make them acces- 
sible to the public under reasonable 
administrative regulations. 

This Magazine differs from many of 
the publications of the Society, in that 
its contents are designed to be popular 
in character, so far as popularity may 
be consulted without sacrificing unduly 
scholarly considerations. To quote 
from the announcement in the Septem- 
ber number: ‘As our immediate con- 
stituency we have in mind the seven 
hundred members of the Society, whose 
tastes and interests, we have faith to 
believe, are shared by thousands of 
other citizens of Wisconsin. The his- 
torical interests of the professional 
scholars among our membership are 
catered to by numerous historical re- 
views, but no publication meets the 
needs of the far greater proportion of 
our members who are not included in 
this group. To this constituency, pri- 
marily, it is hoped the magazine will 
appeal.”’ 

The Society is already sending the 


Magazine (as also its other vublica- 
tions) to the great majority of the more 
important and _ enterprising public 


libraries of the state. Those who are 
not receiving them are welcome to do 
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so upon the indication to Dr. M. M. 
Quaife, Superintendent, of their desire 
for them, and of a willingness to sub- 
scribe to the conditions indicated. 
Some of the volumes of source material 
issued by the Society would probably 
be of little use to the smaller village 
libraries, and in the case of applications 
from such libraries Dr. Quaife would 
reserve the privilege of exercising dis- 
cretion as to whether everything pub- 
lished should be sent, or only those 
things which would seem to be of real 
use in such a library. The Magazine, 
however, would be useful in the small- 
est as well as the largest library of the 
state. 


Political Parties in Europe 


The course in Current Events in the 
Library School is arousing much enthu- 
siasm and discussion in the class. The 
list of books for future reading sug- 
gested by Mr. Graham H. Stewart of 
the Department of Political Science in 
his lecture on Political Parties in Europe 
is so pertinent that it is printed for the 
use of all. 


Government of England, by A. Law- 
rence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University. 2v. Macmillan, 1908. 
$4. 


A remarkably clear and interesting presen- 
tation of a subject which is especially worthy 
of consideration by America at the present 
time. The Philadelphia Public Ledger calls 
this book the most important and valuable 
study in government and politics which has 
been issued since Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth, 


Governments of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, by A. Lawrence Lowell, 
President of Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press, 1914. 
$1.25. 

“An abridgement and _ revision of the 
author’s well-known Governments and Part- 
ies in Continental Europe. Although prepar- 
ed in order that certain portions of the larger 
work might be made available for use in col- 
lege classes, it is in no other sense a text- 
book. No more notable survey exists, at 
once so concise and so authoritative, of gov- 
ernment machinery in these three dissimilar 
countries.” 
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Governments of Europe, by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin. 
Macmillan, 1913. $3. 

A concise and readable treatise which ably 
presents a review of the political systems of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Austria-Hungary, the Low Coun- 
tries and Scandinavian States. To one who 
wishes an accurate and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the political institutions of these 
states and which serves equally well for 
reading or for reference this book is espec- 
ially to be recommended. 


Democracy and the organization of po- 
litical parties, by Moisei I. Ostro- 


gorski. Translated from _ the 
French. 2v. Macmillan, 1902. 
$6. 


A thorough and scholarly work which 
covers its subject so completely that the stu- 
dent of political science will find the Eng- 
lish and American party system investigated 
and analyzed as comprehensively as it is hu- 
manly possible. For advanced readers only, 
and may be borrowed on inter-library loan 
for their use. 


Political and social history of modern 
Europe, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Associate Professor of History, 
Columbia University. 2v. Mac- 
millan, 1916. $2.25. 

A very complete summary of the history 
of Europe from 1815 to 1915 from the po- 
litical and social stand point. Remarkable 
for the vast amount of information collected 
and correlated in a readable manner in a 
single volume. 


New map of Europe, revised edition 
with index, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. Century, 1914. $2. 

A popular but brilliant treatment of the 
political conditions of Europe directly pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Great War. Dr. 
Gibbons has studied the various phases of 
the balance of power at first hand and brings 
out the basic causes in a very striking man- 
ner. <A careful reading of the book will 
clarify many phases of international politics 
well worthy of clear comprehension at the 
present. 


Some War Material 


Among the war material which is 
available to libraries in such great va- 
riety there are a few publications which 
may be especially emphasized by a note 
here. 
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The Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity has issued for free distribution 
to citizens of Wisconsin a bulletin pre- 
pared by Professor Chase of the History 
Department. It is entitled The Great 
War: a study outline of the causes, the 
immediate background, and the begin- 
nings of the great world war. Every 
library will find this of the greatest 
use, and should also bring it to the at- 
tention of patrons who may themselves 
obtain copies. Librarians can obtain 
extra copies in quantity if good use can 
be made of them. 

Another useful publication from the 
Extension Division is Desirability of 
vocational education and direction for 
disabled soldiers, by Elizabeth G. Up- 
ham of Milwaukee Downer. This sub- 
ject covers one of the problems which 
will soon press for sclution, and the 
public libraries should be prepared to 
aid. 

Yet another bulletin of allied interest 
comes from the United States Bureau 
of Education. It is entitled Demand 
for vocational education in the coun- 
tries at war. Apply to the Bureau for 
its Bulletin 36 (1917). 

The Fosdick Commission on Training 
Camp Activities has issued a pamphlet 
giving a general survey of its work. 
Apply to the War Department. 

The Official Bulletin issued by the 
Creel Committee on Public Information 
has of course information in almost 
every issue that librarians should fol- 
low up and be familiar with, but we 
note as of more permanent reference 
use the summary of .the work of the 
various departments of the government 
printed in the issues for October 8 
and 9, the outline of the work of the 
war Congress in the issue for October 
15, and the statement of the activities 
of the National Defense Council printed 
in the number for October 27. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the United States Food 
Administration are issuing jointly a 
new series of publications on food, the 
United States Food Leaflets. The series 
is designed to meet the needs of exten- 
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sion workers, of women’s clubs, and 
similar activities. These leaflets are 
brief and popular discussions, particu- 
larly of problems concerned with the 
choice and preparation of adequate diet. 
Among the first titles are: Start the 
Day Right With a Good Breakfast; Do 
You Know Corn Meal?; A Whole Din- 
ner in One Dish; Choose Your Food 
Wisely; Make a Little Meat Go a Long 
Way; Do you Know Oatmeal?; Food for 
Your Children; Instead of Meat. Ap- 
ply to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Home Economics. 

The Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography, has issued a most valu- 
able List of federal documents especial- 
ly useful to librarians and citizens at 
the present time. The list has been 
compiled by the A. L. A. Sub-Committee 
on Federal Publications, and every 
library should make the widest possible 
use of it. 

A series of useful War Reading Lists 
has been compiled and selected by the 
Indiana State Library and printed in its 
Bulletin. The lists are reprinted in the 
Bulletin of Bibliography (vol. 9, no. 8, 
October, 1917), copies of which can be 
obtained from the Boston Book Com- 
pany for fifty cents. 

C. Be Bs 


Encourage Patrons to Buy Books 


Many patrons are often so much in- 
terested in a library book they have 
read that they would like to buy a copy 
for themselves. The librarian should 
encourage this desire, and often can 
help to arouse it. More books would 
be purchased if people only stopped to 
think that a book costs no more than 
a theater ticket, or the price of a few 
movies, and yet gives enjoyment for 
more than one evening to many. For 
there is no limit to the joy a book can 
give, as it can be passed on and on, 
while the pleasure of a, theater ticket is 
finished after one evening’s entertain- 
ment. The following test, quoted from 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library, 
might be brought to the attention of 
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library patrons, and of others to whom 
the suggestion would be welcome. 


Is it well made? 

Is it written in good English? 

Is it true to life? 

Does it increase your knowledge? 
Is it helpful in business? 

Is it wholesome? 

Does it lead to right living? 

Does it enrich your life? 

Do you love it as a friend? 

Are you proud to own it? 


War Pictures 


_An exhibit of war pictures for the 
current events bulletin board can be 
quickly made from the covers of cur- 
rent Literary Digests. Each number 
illustrates some phase of war activity: 
an airship, a submarine, an anti-aircraft 
gun, etc. A few of the colored pictures 
in the Red Cross Magazine combine 
very well with them. A dozen such pic- 
tures, posted on a bulletin board near 
the charging desk of the Madison Free 
Library, made an effective display. For 
the use of the individual library they 
need not be mounted, but should have 
the title attached below. Cut them out 
from the center of the cover in such a 
way as to leave name, date, volume 
number in plain sight for use in con- 
sulting back numbers. As some of the 
libraries in the state may not receive 
Literary Digest, the Commission has 
mounted two sets, and will lend them 
as it does other collections, adding to 
them from time to time. Will those 
who care to borrow a set write to Julia 
Wright Merrill, Wisconsin Library 
School. 


Pictures for the Children’s Room 


In addition to its exhibits of large 
pictures, the Commission has a number 
of smaller sets which could be displayed 
in the children’s room and made the 
occasion for a_ special story hour. 
Would not your children enjoy some of 
the following: 


Bre’r Rabbit (11 colored prints, 8x10 in.) 
Child life in many lands (55 colored prints, 
8%) x6 in.) . 
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Hiawatha (30 black and white prints, 
10x12 in.) 

Joan of Arc (34 black and white prints, 
9x7 in. and several Boutet de Monvel col- 
red prints.) 

Le Mair post cards, nursery rhymes( sev- 
eral sets, 12 each, 3% x5% in.) 

Mother Goose (6 colored prints, 13 x 17 in.) 

Wonderful adventures of Nils (26 colored 
prints, 9144 x6% in.) 


These are all small packages, costing 
very little to ship either by mail or ex- 
press. They may be kept three weeks, 
exclusive of shipping, and in unusual 
cases, renewed for three more. 


Further Hints for Reenforcing Maga- 
zines 


A method of reenforcing magazines 
for circulation, which has been tried out 
in the Edgerton Public Library with 
satisfactory results, is as follows: 

Since the reading material on the 
front and back pages of most magazines 
consists largely of advertisements, the 
covers may be strengthened by pasting 
to them two or three of these leaves. 
A strip of brown kingcraft paper (cut 
at the printers in one, one and a half 
and two-inch strips to fit the thickness 
of different magazines) pasted along 
the back of the magazine and extending 
over the covers about one-half inch, 
rebacks the magazine firmly. On this 
half-inch extension three holes (one in 
the center and the others near the 
ends) are drilled by means of a steel 
drill. Hard twine is run through these 
and securely tied. This holds the leaves 
well in place. A pocket formed by a 
slip of paper pasted on three sides and 
cut (also at the printers) to contain a 
P slip will serve the additional purpose 
of a date slip. On this pocket and on 
the P slip, which is used as a book card, 
may be typed the name and date of the 
magazine. 

This method of reenforcement has 
proved satisfactory because of its dura- 
bility, economy and facility of prepara- 
tion. Magazines thus prepared wear 
well, and the cost consists of the price 
of a steel drill, which can be bought at 
a hardware store for about $2 (Gaylord 
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advertises a drill which may be satis- 
factory), paper, string, etce., which is 
very slight. As most of the cutting has 
been done previously, magazines are 
very easily and quickly prepared and 
present an attractive appearance in 
their original covers. As the drilled 
holes interfere with binding, duplicate 
copies must be ordered for the bound 
volumes. These copies may be kept in 
holders in the rack and net taken from 
the library. 

In case this explanation cannot be 
followed easily by anyone who may be 
confronted with the same problem as I 
have been in the circulation of maga- 
zines, I should be glad to send a sample 
reenforced magazine and should appre- 
ciate criticisms and suggestions in 
return. 

Florence C. Day, W. L. S. 1916. 


A Magazine With a Changed Title 


“Current History vols. 1-5, 1914—-March 
1917, a monthly magazine published by the 
New York Times, and The European War, 
Records of the great war to date, published 
in ten volumes, also by the New ‘York 
Times, are the same, except that the maga- 
zines make up into 6-months volumes, and 
are so indexed, while The Ewropean War is 
in ten volumes, each made up of three num- 
bers of the Current History with a special 
index and introduction. Librarians should 
beware of purchasing both titles. 

“The publisher’s circular offering The Euro- 
peam War set makes no mention that it is 
the same as Current History, yet the two 
are identical even as to pagination, except 
for the introduction which has been added 
in the ten volume issue.” 

—Bulletin of Bibliography, Oct., 1917. 


Duplicate Magazines 


The Whitewater Public Library has 
duplicate copies of the following bound 
magazines in good condition which it 
will be glad to pass on to any library 
that can use them: 

Atlantic, vols. 9-26. 

Century, vols. 1-17. 

Harper, vols. 4-9, 14, 30-40, 44, 49, 
51, 56, 72, 73. 

Write the librarian, Ella A. Hamilton, 
for further particulars. 
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Books to Give Away 


The Charles E. Sprague Free Library 
of Elkhorn has some duplicates which 
any Wisconsin library may have by pay- 
ing transportation. They consist of a 
number of bound volumes of the Cos- 
mopolitan, McClure’s, and Chautauquan, 
and sets of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Macaulay’s His- 
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tory of England, and d’Aubigne’s His- 
tory of the Reformation. Further in- 
formation may be had by writing to the 
librarian, Ethel R. Nott. 


Wanted. A _ vertical filing cabinet,. 
drawers to accommodate pictures 814 by 
10% inches. Anyone having a ‘“‘used’’ 
cabinet of this kind, kindly correspond 
with Harriet L. WHaton, Librarian, 
Superior Normal School. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists can 


be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Philosophy, Ethics and Religion 


Ashley, W. B. Church advertising. 
1917. 200p. illus. Lippincott $1 
net. 260 


Lively discussions on reasons for and 
methods of effective advertising of the 
church, presented by different speakers at 
the convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Full of useful, if some- 
times unconventional, suggestions. 


Barton, Bruce. More power to you. 
1917. 221p. Century $lnet. 170 
Very short, epigrammatic editorials from 
Every Week, of which the author is editor. 
They proclaim the truths that make for 
more symmetrical development, a wiser di- 
vision of time and interest, a change of em- 
phasis in the day’s work and pleasure. In- 
teresting but not advised for small libraries 
unless they have a group of readers who like 
books of this type. 


Hymns and prayers for the use of the 
army and navy. 1917. 89p. 
Houghton 10c net. 245 

An excellent selection of the hymns of all 
time, prayers and selections from the Bible, 
forming a small paper-covered booklet. It 
has been prepared and its selection sanction- 
ed by leading clergymen, specially for use 
by chaplains and other leaders representing 
the religious life in our army and navy. The 
library might well have one or more copies 
in its exhibit of war material, or to attract 
attention on the loan desk. 


Moore, H. H. The youth and the na- 
tion. 1917. 179p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. 174 


“An attempt to arouse a wholesome in- 
terest among young men and older boys of 
college and high-school age in modern so- 
cial evils, and to show them how men have 
combatted these evils, and to suggest voca- 
tional opportunities in the warfare against 
them.” Good material for teachers of ethics 
and citizenship in the chapters ‘Defenders 
of the nation,” citing men who have for- 
gotten self in fine service in all professions 
and lines of business. 


Slater, J. R. Living for the future. 

1916. 172p. Houghton $1 net. 

237 

A fresh, original and very readable little 

book on immortality, connecting the here- 

after very definitely and practically with the 

life here. “Ennui is not to be thought of 

in a world where Chaucer and Shakespeare 

and Mark Twain can be just as happy as 
St. Augustine and John Wesley.” 


Civic and Social Problems 


Ashley, R. L. The new civics. 1917. 

420p. illus. Macmillan $1.20 net. 

353 

A well-made, concise but readable textbook 

for secondary schools, with good illustrative 

material and the usual references, topics and 
questions for teachers. 


James, H. G. Municipal functions. 
1917. 369p. Appleton $2 net. 
352 


Brief summary of the growth of municipal 
functions, followed by surveys of the various 
activities now usual to live, progressive cities 
and even towns—safety, health, education, 
morals, social welfare, city planning, muni- 
cipal ownership, scientific management of 
finances, etc. Author is director of the 
bureau of municipal research and reference 
in the University of Texas. 


Jenks, J. W., & Clark, W. E. The trust 
problem. 1917. 499p. Double- 
day $2 net. 338 


Complete and much enlarged revision of a 
standard work (in A. L. A. Catalog 1904), 
in which Professor Jenks has been assisted 
by Walter E. Clark, professor of economics 
in the College of the City of New York. 
Several new chapters have been added, cov- 
ering the subjects of the evolution of busi- 
ness trusts and the working man, industrial 
combinations in Europe, and trusts and the 
federal court. 


University deba- 
ters’ annual, 1916-1917. 1917 272p. 
Wilson $1.80 net. 374 


“Constructive and rebuttal speeches de- 
livered in debates of American colleges and 


Phelps, E. M., comp. 
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universities during the college year, 1916- 
17.”—Sub-title. Subjects include govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, universal mili- 
tary service, compulsory arbitration of rail- 
road labor disputes, Chinese and Japanese 
immigration, progressive inheritance tax. 


Thompson, C. D. Municipal ownership. 
1917. 114p. Huebsch $1 net. 352 
“A good summary of the extent and suc- 
cess of municipal ownership, presenting ar- 
guments against private ownership. Gives 
statistics of costs and rates under public and 
private ownership, and of the extent of muni- 
cipal ownership in the United States and 
Europe, and furnishes excellent material for 
debate work. Style easy and popular.” 


Walling, W. E., & Laidler, H. W. State 


socialism pro and con. 201%. 
649p. Holt $2 net. 335 
“Primarily a source book, presenting 


authoritative selections either written by ex- 
perts or selected by experts from official re- 
ports. In some cases we have given 
America first or even sole consideration be- 
cause of her leadership in certain directions 
Our object has been to provide the 
reader with the most important data, so that 
he may be equally free to reach a conclusion 
for or against collectivism.”-— Preface. There 
is a greater body of pro than con material. 


Weeks, A. D. The psychology of citi- 
zenship. 1917. 152p. McClurg 
60c net. 301 
An original, worth-while presentation of 
the mental and social traits which affect the 
quality of citizenship, showing why so few 
men, and fewer women, are interested in im- 
portant political and social matters, and hence 
why the privilege of the vote is so little ap- 
preciated, even by educated men. A good 
book for women’s clubs. 


Health and Hygiene 


The book of home 
nursing. 1917. 271p. illus. Dut- 
ton $1.25 net. 649 
A very practical book for the nurse, or 
any woman caring for a sick person at home, 
simpler than Aiken and Pope. Easily made 
devices for giving comfort are described and 
pictured, and limited means are presupposed. 
There are eight good chapters on diet and 
recipes, three on care and feeding of chil- 
dren, two on emergency work. 


Campbell, Frances. 


Carroll, R. S. The mastery of nervous- 
ness, based upon self reeducation. 
1917. 346p. Macmillan $2 net. 

612.8 
The best of the non-technical books on this 
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subject, written from the experience of a 
physician of Asheville, N. C. The relation 
of bodily and mental and emotional states 
to nervousness, the abuse of the body in eat- 
ing and working, the need for strengthening 
the will and directing the emotions, the ne- 
cessity for peace with one’s self and harmony 
with others, are set forth not in a preachy 
but in a serious, constructive, and readable 
manner. 


Chapin, H. D. Health first: the fine art 
of living. 1917. 231lp. Century 
$1.50 net. 614 

Excellent survey of the whole subject of 
personal health from infancy to old age, 
in its relation to nutrition, disease, and the 
mental life. Specially good are the chapters 
on conserving life, the food question, and 
avoidance of infection. Author is professor 
in the New York Postgraduate Medical 

School. 


Galbraith, A. M. Four epochs of a 
woman’s life. 83ded. 1917. 296p. 
Saunders $1.50 net. 612.6 

New edition of a standard work that has 
had no successor in the fifteen years since 
it was first published, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of chapters on eugenics and sex-educa- 
tion, and an enlargement of the chapter on 
the care of the infant (about 50p.) Con- 
tents: Eugenics, Maidenhood, Marriage, Ma- 
ternity, The menopause; Glossary. 


Struthers, L. R. The school nurse. 
1917. 2938p. illus. Putnam $1.75 
net. 610.7 
Authoritative and comprehensive manual, 
invaluable to the school nurse who has not 
had a full course of training and of use to 
those who have. A brief history of school 
nursing is followed by chapters telling how 
to organize and administer the work, de- 
scribing the work of school clinics and out- 
door classes, and giving the qualifications 
and duties of the nurse. 


Useful Arts 


Collins, F. A. The air man. 1917. 241p. 
illus. Century $1.30 net. 629.1 
Readable book which shows the immense 
strides the science of flying has made in re- 
cent years, through descriptions of the 
methods used in teaching flying, accounts of 
sport and exploration flying, war air-fleets, 
aerial batteries and duels. A better made 
book than Collins’ How to fly (in November 
Bulletin) and duplicates it hardly at all. 


Foote, C. E. Practical road building. 
1917. 295p. illus. McKay $1.25 
net. 625.7 
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“An engineering book for the road builder 
who is called upon to build, with but little if 
any scientific education himself or the 
means of its employment.” Short, simple 
and clear chapters on kinds of roads and 
processes of construction by an experienced 
man. Endorsed by the National Highways 
Association and the American Automobile 
Association. Should be useful as a first book 
for town councils, highway boards and lay- 
men generally. 


Tilden, Freeman. Second wind. 1917. 
169p. Huebsch $1 net. 630 

The “plain story of a plain man with no 
capital, but with the will to be happy and 
successful,” who at sixty-two buys and 
gradually learns how to wrest from a New 


England farm a comfortable living. Evi- 
dently based on actual experience. 
History and Travel 
United States 
Johnson, Clifton. New England. 1917. 


8371p. Macmillan $1 net. 
917.4 
“A readable narrative, as full of charm as 
it is of facts, that recounts the history of 
New England, its geological and scenic fea- 
tures, its industries, its legend and literature, 
and the biography of its famous sons and 
daughters.”—Ontario Library Review. Well 
illustrated. 


illus. 


Longstreth, T. M. The Adirondacks. 


1917. 370p. illus. maps. Cen- 
tury $2.50 net. 917.47 
Two congenial travel-companions traverse 
the great natural park of the Adirondacks, 
and with the entertaining account of their 
journeyings and descriptions of its varying 
beauty interweave some of the interesting 
history of its development from Indian war- 
fare down to the men who have been con- 
nected with it in later years—John Brown, 
Paul Smith, Robert Louis Stevenson, Dr. 
Trudeau, Charles Dudley Warner, Melvil 
Dewey. The work of the State Conservation 
Commission is well presented. Not a guide, 
but an excellent supplement to one. Excel- 
lent illustrations. 


Street, Julian. American adventures. 
1917. 681p. illus. Century $3 

net. 917.5 

A companion to Abroad at home, in which 
Mr. Street and his illustrator-companion pic- 
ture the southern states as they saw and 
enjoyed them on a sight-seeing tour. While 
it will probably be read largely for enter- 
tainment, as the first book was, it gives very 
definitely the atmosphere and spirit of, if 
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little information about, the leading southern 
cities. 


Wilson, Woodrow, ¢ others. President 
Wilson’s great speeches, and other 
history-making documents. 1917. 
323p. illus. Stanton & Van Vliet 
$1 net. 973.9 

A convenient collection of President Wil- 
son’s inaugural addresses, addresses to Con- 
gress, speeches before societies and at pa- 
triotic exercises, etc.; followed by “history- 
making documents” pertaining to the war— 

German proclamations and notes, British 

statements, American notes and agreements, 

etc. 


Europe 
Beer, G. L. English speaking peoples. 
1917. 322p. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 327 


A discussion of the question of a closer re- 
lation between the English-speaking peoples, 
in which the past is reviewed and the needs 
of the future presented in the light of the war. 
“Easily one of the most weighty pieces of 
writing about the war that has yet appeared 
in this country, and should be widely read.” 
—Nation 


Alsace-Lorraine under 
German rule. 1917. 246p. Holt 
$1.25 net. 943.44 

Readable survey of these two territories be- 
fore the Treaty of Frankfort (to which Pro- 
fessor Hazen attributes the war), the rea- 
sons for annexation to Germany, the period 

1871-1911, the constitution of 1911, the 

Saverne affair, and the present situation. 

Presents just what the intelligent reader 

wants to know. 


Hazen, C. D. 


European War 


Bairnsfather, Bruce. Fragments from 

France. 1917. 36p. Putnam $2 

net. 940.913 

152 reproductions of the author’s cartoons, 

in which “the spirit of the British citizen 

soldier is translated to cold and permanent 

print It is not fun poked by a mere 

looker-on, it is the fun felt in the war by 
one who has been through it.” 


Gerard, J. W. My four years in Ger- 
many. 1917. 448p. illus. Doran 

$2 net. 940.913 
Collection of the articles published widely 
in newspapers and so already familiar to the 
reading public. They present a side of the 
war of which we have known comparatively 
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little—the diplomatic adjustment in Berlin 
at the beginning of the war, the services of 
Mr. Gerard not only for this country but 
also for the allied countries he represented, 
the growth of German hatred toward the 
American people, and the familiar steps by 
which we came into the war. 


Gibson, Hugh, A journal from our 
legation in Belgium. 1917. 360p. 
illus. Doubleday $2.50 net. 

940.913 
The day-to-day private journal, from July 

4 to December 31, 1914, of the secretary of 

the American legation in Brussels, telling 

very modestly but vividly the story of the 
taking of Belgium, the burning and pillag- 
ing of Louvain, his official dealings with the 

German officers, his efforts to free Miss 

Cavell, and much else. A fine book for the 

small library if it had not been made so 

expensive. Happily, portions of it can be 
found in World’s Work, beginning August 

1917. 


Hay, Ian (Major Ian Hay Beith). All 
in it: K1_ cearries on. nos. 
238p. Houghton $1.50 net. 


940.913 


Continues the history of that unique Scot- 
tish company—“K 1.” They find trench-life 
in Belgium, to which they are transferred, 
quite different from their French experiences. 
Returning to France, the company covers it- 
self with glory, but at the Battle of the 
Somme they receive many casualties and at 
the end we find ourselves in London with 
Major Wagstaffe and Captain Bobby Little, 
crippled but happy to have been allowed to 
do “their bit—and something over” and to 
“emerge from the din of war with their lives, 
their health and their reason.” There are vivid 
descriptions of the work done by the Royal 
Engineers, the field telephone men, the Sup- 
ply Column, ete. A worthy continuation of 
The first hundred thousand, still one of the 
most popular books. 


Lintier, Paul. My ’75. 3811p. 
Doran $1.35 net. 940.913 


Diary of a French gunner during the early 
months of the war, which was given a prize 
by the French Academy ; translated from the 
French and prefaced by Mrs. Frances Wilson 
Huard, who says: “It is such spirits as his 
that make a country great, make the world 
worth while An incomparable docu- 
ment, a magnificent offering to those who 
later on shall study the souls and gestures 
of a generation of heroes by whom France 
was saved.’” 


1917. 
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Nobbs, Gilbert. On the right of the 
British line. 1917. 236p. Scrib- 
ner $1.25 net. 940.913 
Graphic story of the twelve weeks’ ex- 
perience of an English captain, five on the 
firing line, four blinded in hospital and re- 
ported dead, three a prisoner in the Osna- 
bruck camp. 


Out of their own mouths. 1917. 255p. 
Appleton $1 net. '940.913 
The latest of the collections of extracts 
(translated) from German books and pamph- 
lets showing the attitude of its rulers, minis- 
ters and chancellors, party leaders, military 
writers, commanders and soldiers, scientists, 
publicists, men of letters, journalists, etc., 
toward the war and the Allies, and the Ger- 
man ambitions regarding America. Superior 
to Archer’s Gems (?) of German thought, and 
a good reply to “Why are we in the war?” 


Private Peat. 1917. 235p. 
Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Experience of an Edmonton youth in the 
first Canadian army, recounting the first 
training in Canada, the army’s arrival in 
France and their “baptism of fire,’ the first 
gassing attack and the great losses the Cana- 
dians suffered, and finally how the author 
“got his” and was returned to an English 
hospital, to find romance as a reward. Gives 
a better idea of trench life than Over the 
top. and extremely interesting from start to 
finish. 


A sold‘er of France to his mother. 1917. 
169p. McClurg $1 net. 940.913 
Among the most interesting of the soldier 
accounts, revealing the psychological effect of 
his war experiences on a young French artist 
as he writes to his mother. He has been re- 
ported missing for many months. 


Peat, H. R. 
illus. 


Wadd'‘ngton, Mrs. M. K. My war diary. 
1917. 373p. Scribner $1.50 net. 
940.913 
More letters from this writer of many in- 
teresting letters which the public has en- 
joyed, but sadly contrasted with those of the 
“diplomatic” days, in subject at least. The 
changes the war brought to Madame Wad- 
dington’s household and interesting circle (in 
Paris), and the new interests it brought, show 
once again how quickly women as well as 
men faced the new conditions. Not essen- 
tial in small libraries, and would be little 
read compared with the accounts of the war 
itself. 


Wood, E. F. The note-book of an in- 
telligence officer. 1917. 346p. 
illus. Century $1.75 net. 940.913 
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The author returned to England as a major 
in the British army two years after his ex- 
periences in France at the beginning of the 
war (told in The note-book of an attaché), 
and in this book he gives some of the results 
of his service: trench-fighting in France on 
the Somme and before Arras, officer accom- 
panying official visitors to battle fields, per- 
sonal studies of Raemaekers, Lloyd-George 
and Northcliffe and a detailed account of 
the work of the British postal censorship— 
perhaps the most interesting of the rather 
miscellaneous contents. 


Other Countries 


Franck, H. A. Vagabonding down the 
Andes. 1917. 612p. illus. Cen- 
tury $4 net. 918 

A detailed, day-to-day narrative of the 

author’s journey “alone, on foot, from vil- 
lage to village down the terrible length of 
the Andes.” There has probably never been 
published a fuller description of the country 
and people based on actual contact with 
them, but only the inveterate travel-reader 
or one greatly interested in South America 
will accompany Mr. Franck all the way ow- 
ing to the book’s great length and its monot- 
ony—necessary “for monotony is ingrained in 
the fiber of South America.” Excellent and 
full illustrations from the author’s photo- 
graphs. 


Peary, R. E. The secrets of polar travel. 


1917. 3813p. illus. Century $2.50 
net. 919.8 
A sort of supplementary volume to 


Peary’s North Pole, telling in detail by what 
painstaking methods based on experience and 
long study of the problems of polar travel 
and with what carefully selected or prepared 
outfit the discovery of the pole was made 
possible. Both the text and the full illus- 
trations are full of interest. 


Fiction 
Ashmun, Margaret. Heart of Isabel 
Carleton. 1917. 286p. Macmil- 


lan $1.25 net. 

“Quite as charming a story of girls in their 
teens as the earlier book. Describes the girls’ 
experiences in England in the days after the 
outbreak of war, the return to Jefferson 
(Madison), the opening of the university 
(Wisconsin), and renewing of the boy and 
girl attachment, though not at the same 
point.” 


Atkinson, Eleanor. Hearts undaunted. 
1917.. 349p. Harper $1.30 net. 
Historical tale of the days of warfare be- 
tween the Indians of the Long House and the 
pioneers before and during the War of 1812. 
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The heroine is a little white girl stolen by 
Cornplanter, later the wife of the founder 
of Chicago. Will be liked by the people who 
enjoyed Johnny Appleseed. 


Brown, K. H. The wages of honor. 

1917. 309p. Scribner $1.35 net. 

Ten short stories with various settings, but 

all readable and with happy endings. Three 

deal with engineering feats on the drainage 

ditches of the Mississippi, and three are 
placed in Mexico. 


Buchan, John. Salute to adventurers. 
1915. 348p. Doran $1.35 net. 
Adventure story having colonial Jamestown 
for setting, and an interesting assortment of 
sordid English merchantmen, aristocratic 
landowners, Virginia’s governor, fine ladies, 
and dare-devil pirates for characters. Full of 
excitement and with good local color. 


Connolly, J. B. Running free. 1917. 


302p. Scribner $1.35 net. 
More stories of the sea, showing not only 
a love for the life of the sea but also a thor- 
ough knowledge of “those that go down to 
the sea in ships.” 


Cooper, Elizabeth. The heart of O Sono 
San. 1917. 269p. Stokes $1.75 
net. 

“Story of the renunciation, sacrifice and 
obedience in the life of a Japanese woman. 
In her childhood her dearest possession—a 
beautiful doll—is taken from her to be given 
to the daughter of the ruler of the province 
that her father might gain favor in the ruler’s 
eyes. In her girlhood, her lover is taken 
from her and she is forced to marry a high 
official that the fortunes of her family may 
be restored. Her supreme sacrifice is the 
giving of her son to her country in the 
Russo-Japanese War. It is full of pathos, 
but there are many charming pictures of 
Japanese life. Very expensive considering 
the limited appeal.” 


‘Doyle, A, C. The last bow. 1917. 
308p. Doran $1:35 net. 
“Eight more adventures of Sherlock 


Holmes, in the last of which the great detec- 
tive is successful in capturing a German 


spy.” 

Kerruish, J. D. Miss Haroun Al- 
Raschid. 1917. 377p. Doran 
$1.50 net. 


Against the age-old background of Kurd- 
istan and Mesopotamia is projected a very 
modern and breathlessly absorbing tale, in 
which the daughter of an English Assyri- 
ologist plays the leading part. Well written 
and unusual in its interest. Prize story in 
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the English publishers’ one thousand guinea 
competition. 


King, Basil. The high heart. 
419p. Harper $1.50 net. 

A Newport and New York society novel. 
A little Canadian governess falls in love with 
her employer’s brother and keeps a “high 
heart” in the face of his family’s opposition. 
Later she finds that it is the young tutor 
she loves. Appeared in the Saturday Evei- 
ing Post. 


1917. 


Lincoln, J. C. Extricating Obadiah. 
1917. 3881p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
Obadieh, once a cabin boy, falls heir to a 
large fortune, and is soon in trouble through 
it. He appeals to his former captain, now 
retired, and the story relates the captain’s 
generous use of his wisdom and energy in 
“extricating Obadiah.” 


McCutcheon, G. B. Green fancy. 1917. 


355p. Dodd $1.50 net. 

“A Graustark story set in New England. 
Beautiful princess, stalwart and handsome 
American, royal villain, and the rest are all 
present, and a clever crook who is not the 
villain and is worth knowing. The story 
moves rapidly and the interest is well sus- 
tained.” 


MacHarg, William, & Balmer, Edwin. 
The Indian drum. 1917. 367p. 
Little $1.40 net. 

Eerie tale of rivalries among shipping firms 
on the Great Lakes, in which the hero traces 
the crime that deprived him of his father 
to the sinking of a ship of which the latter 
was owner. Full of the life, color and leg- 
end of the shipping business, though with a 
Chicago setting. 


The whistling 
31p. Doubleday 


Richmond, Mrs. G. S. 
mother. 1917. 
50c net. 

Engaging little story of the bravery of one 
mother when her college son came home, for 
only a day, to say goodby before going to 
war. She made it a happy day, without tears 
or regrets. 


Herself, himself and 
1917. 287p. Harper 


Sawyer, Ruth. 
myself. 
$1.35 net. 


“Light, sentimental but rather pretty tale 
of the devotion of an Irish girl to her little 
charge. She teaches her the fairy lore of 
Ireland and tries to shelter her from all know- 
ledge of her parents’ tragic death. The scene 
shifts from America to Ireland in the open- 
ing days of the great war, where ‘Herself’ 
meets ‘Himself’—the imaginary hero of her 
play days.” 


[December, 1917 


Sinclair, Upton. King Coal. 1917. 
396p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

“This is a story of the wrongs of unor- 
ganized labor at the hands of capital, and 
its moral is that when all labor is organ- 
ized (in the sense of unionized) it will ob- 
tain justice More especially, it is a 
story of the great Colorado coal strike, based 
on Mr. Sinclair’s own study on the field at 
the time, and upon a great mass of official 
records of subsequent investigations.”— 
Nation. 


Sterrett, F. R. William and Williamina. 
1917. 347p. Appleton $1.40 net. 
William has been rejected for the army 
because of weak lungs and is in the depths 
of despondency when he finds a little gir! in 
a boat after a storm. ‘“Williamina” is so 
happy in the new companionship that she is 
not interested in his, and every one else’s, 
search for her parents. A light, amusing 
bit of comedy, and will probably be liked 
as well as its predecessors. 


Thurston, M. N. Sarah Ann. 
230p. Dodd $1.25 net. 

“Pathetic and sentimental but cheery tale 
of a ten-year-old little mother in dismal 
tenement rooms, trying to care for a mite 
of a baby and evade the truant officer who 
would separate them. Would answer for a 
Christmas story.” 


Vachell, H. A. Fishpingle. 
337p. Doran $1.35 net. 

An impoverished English country squire 
believes in eugenics and orders the lives and 
loves of his people accordingly, but his old 
butler Fishpingle, of mysterious origin and 
better educated than the squire, disagrees 
with him when it comes to his own young 
cousin and his young master Lionel, and 
clinches matters by revealing his identity. 
A good, live story, with plenty of local color. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. ‘Missing’ 
398p. Dodd $1.50 net. 

An absorbing picture of life among the 
cultured classes in England during the war. 
A soldier is reported wounded and missing, 
and his beautiful and dependent young wife 
is cared for tenderly and luxuriously by a 
neighboring landowner and his sister, with 
the usual result. She rouses to her weak- 
ness and false position when called to her 
husband’s deathbed and returns to go into 
hospital work: 


Wawn, F. T. The joyful years. 1917. 


468p. Dutton $1.50 net. 
Simple and quite charming love story, 
with hardly any plot, following the gradual 
adjustment of two young people who marry 


December, 1917] 


despite their parents’ opposition. 
laid in London and on the Cornwall coast. 


Publications for the Librarian 


Ball, S. B. 1600 business books. 2d 
ed. 1917. 232p. Wilson $1.50 
net. 016.658 


Revision of this very serviceable diction- 
ary catalog of the best business books (in 
November 1916 Bulletin), enlarged to 2100 
titles by L. H. Morley and S. H. Powell. 


Dickey, P. A. Care of pamphlets and 


clippings in libraries (Library 
problems) 1916. 28p. Wilson, 
paper, 25c net. 025.4 


Useful littie thesis (in New York Public 
Library School) describing the different 
methods by which pamphlets and similar 
material are prepared and made available 
for library readers. 


New York public library. Patriotism: a 
reading list. 1917. 67p. 016.172 
Admirable booklet, listing and annotating 
books and articles, under suitable headings, 
as “National songs,” “Freedom in history,” 
“The Great War and freedom,” “Poetry,” 
etc. It is designed primarily for high-school 
pupils and young people generally, but in 
many instances the lists are equally good 
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Scenes are for adults who wish to read a few of the 


best things. 


Powell, S. H. The children’s library. 
1917. 460p. Wilson $1.75 net. 


028.5 
A very useful book for children’s and high- 
school librarians, and for the public-library 
librarian and board. The author has had 
experience in the Cleveland and New York 
public libraries, and uses them largely for 
illustration. She covers a wide fleld very 
fully: Place of books in education; Elemen- 
tary school library; High-school library; 
Library resources of country children; Pub- 
lic library relations with public schools; 
Children’s room; Children’s librarian and 
her training; Aids to library work with chil- 
dren; Book selection; Bibliography (116p.) 
An interesting collection of forty-three pa- 
pers and addresses on all phases of children’s 
work is contained in Library work with chil- 
dren (H. W. Wilson Co., 1917, 396p. $1.50) 
selected and annotated by Alice I. Hazeltine, 
supervisor of children’s work in the St. Louis 
Public Library. 


Wisconsin Library School. Apprentice 


course for small libraries. 1917. 
64p. A. L. A. pub. bd. 75c: net. 
020.7 


For note see October Bulletin, p. 239. 





